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Original Papers. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH BROADWAY ? 

Ir is a characteristic of the City of New 
York, that like an overfed Alderman, it is con- 
santly beset with terrible fancies and night- 
mares, with which it wakes up every now and 
then, rolling its huge eyes about in its head, 
mdasking itself Where am I, and whatin the 
world am I doing? And y much as the 
City Father goes off into his wild hallucina- 
tions upon a sirloin, or turtle, or a pair of can- 
vg/ack ducks, the Metropolis is troubled at 
onetime with a bridge across the East River, 
atanother with an altitudinous observatory, at 
mother time with a ship-canal through the 
Island. There is, however, most frequently 
wpermost in the Alderman’s distresses, the 
idea of a Goblin Figure seated immovably and 
unm on the very crown of his belly— 
% the City is prevailingly haunted with the 
leading Idea — What is to -- a oe ata 
way? And a long, many-folded, and slippery 
inaconda is Broadway to handle and recat 
o., Broadway the shiny and elegant—Broad- 
way the atl the rich, the poor, the dark, 
the illuminated, the citified and countrified, 
prosy and romantic, street of homely men and 
handsome women—child of misery and great- 
grandmother of a brood of cheerful sights, the 
widow, the orphan, the husband, the wanton, 
the hope and the ir of Town-councils— 
the mighty thorou and the impassable. 
What is to be done with it? That is every- 
body’s question, whispered in conversation, at 
ea-tables and in auction-rooms. Offered at 
private sale and hammered over on change— 
ind shouted aloud, in a cry of wailing agony, by 
thirty-four miserable and uninventive Cit 
Fathers, Shall it be widened or shut up? Rail- 

over, in the air—or tunnelled under 
ground? ~Won’t somebody take it off our 
hands? If some other City—Boston or New 

would only be to take it 
of our hands; or if we could only smuggle it 
\cross the river to Brooklyn ! a 
te done—that is as clear as the brightest 
summer sun with all the burners on—or we 
‘hall go mad with thinking of it: the omnibuses 
Will be the death of it. They have a design 
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on it, we are sure, which they have been | 
maturing, and which they are daily more a 
more bent on putting in force. They are ina 
ig inst the good old gentleman, 
and are clearly determined to allow him not a 
moment’s peace, from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to bloody midnight, till they have had their 
own cruel way with him. And as if four 
hundred such boisterous fellows were not 
enough for him, they are perpetually entering 
into plots, and wicked conspiracies with cara- 
vans, wild beast shows, fire-engines, tar- 
get excursions, funeral processions, and what 
not, of racket and riot, to put an end to him; 
to stop the channels and kill him off with a 
compound apoplexy at both ends. Is there no 
doctor in the land, no man of science, street- 
ner, or son of Macadam to bring him relief ? 

e must be let blood, and have a sluice or 
two , or we shall soon hear no more of 
poor Bruadway. Taking his case into hopeful 
consideration, we, a young practitioner on 
streets and highways, have ventured to think 
a little of his desperate case, and have humbly 
concluded there is no help for him, save by ap- 
plication of the lancet, and touching one or 
two of the nearest lateral arteries. In a word, to 
treat his constitution properly and plainly, 
why should good Broadway alone and unaided 
be put to the tax and weariness of doing all 
the omnibusing, wagoning, and coaching of 
this great city? It is too much to ask—un- 
manly and unchristian-like to impose that fear- 
ful burden on one poor pair of shoulders. Then 
what shall be done? Simply demand that the 
up-town avenues shal! do their share of the 
thoroughfaring of the city ; that stages of the 
Knickerbocker, Dry-Dock, Third Avenue, and 
all other remote avenues and lines be enjoined 
to drive straight on for the Battery, or as near 
that focus as may be, by way of Nassau street, 
Greenwich, H n, Mercer, West, and other 
parallel courses. This arrangement, slight as 
it may seem, would unquestionably lower the 
head of grandfather Broadway not a little, and 
advance his collateral kindred, the side streets, 
somewhat ia worldly importance. 

A good deal of the gay and busy travel 
which now throngs the great thoroughfare 
would be diverted with the current of omni- 
buses, the coaches would follow in part, and 
such as are ambitious to look or be looked at 
in carri windows, and be gratified by the 
promenaders on the newlines. This direction 
of the stages, in the parallel streets, seems to 
us the only real and available disposition of the 
vexed question, What is to be done with Broad- 
way ? The railroad project appears to us as im- 

rasigntle and wide of the mark as ballooning. 
reodans, in spite of its comprehensive and 
sin-ominous name, is really a straight and nar- 
row way ; it does not admit of a cesta of 
its centre by iron tracks, to say nothing of the 
loss of character by clapping him in such a stiff 
and straitened bodice. 

Whatever our speculations are worth we 
hope the question will be satisfactorily and 
comfortably disposed of, with some of the 
others with which our city air has swarmed 
as long as we can remember. The Metropolis 
seems to be a favorite Christmas Goose, for 





-malapert and unpractised carver to try 
he hand upon. We remember the great 


Canal across the Island, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago; the bridge on the East River; the 
ferrying around the point of the city, and land- 
ing by the way, a sort of substitute for omni- 
buses, with scores more which have come 
and gone with the dreamers who dreamed them. 
For many a day to come too, down the long cen- 
turies with the visions conjured up to vex 
aldermen, fatten commissioners, and furnish a 
happy and ready topic for the city-item writers 
of the coming ages—T t of all, we ima- 
gine, the question will still be vexed into the 
indefinable Future—What shall we do with 
Broadway ? 








THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 

In March last, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed by the British House of Commons, on 
the best means of extending the establishment 
of Libraries freely open to the public, espe- 
cially in large towns, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. ‘This committee consisted of fifteen 
persons, who had power to send for persons, 

apers, and records. They met in April and 

ay, examined thirty-two witnesses, and sub- 
mitted their report in July, when it was order. 
ed to be printed. The result of this interest. 
ing inquiry is before us, in a handsomely 
printed folio volume, of 337 pages, with many 
engraved maps and plans, statistical tables, 
&c., forming one of the most valuable works 
on the public libraries of Europe and America 
that we have seen; in fact, we believe the 
most complete that exists. The subject is one 
which is so interesting to our readers, and one 
to which the columns of the Literary World 
are particularly devoted, that we propose to 
shania the leading facts which this inquiry 

brought forth. 

Among the witnesses examined were Mons, 
Guizot, late Prime Minister of France, and 
M. Van de Weyer, Belgian Minister to Lon. 
don, both of whom took much interest in the 
inquiry, from their intercourse with literary 
men and familiarity with public libraries. 
They were therefore enabled to give much 
valuable information to the committee. Be- 
sides these, there were examined several 
members of parliament, various gentlemen 
connected with the British Museum, with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
Public Institutions and Libraries in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as well as with the Con- 
tinental Libraries, and others familiar with 
buoks. The facts relating to American Libra- 
ries were given by Mr. Henry Stevens, a 
tleman well known to the public institutions 
and literary men of New York and New 


a. 

he grand result of the inquiries Trespect- 
ing the public libraries in Evrore is the fol- 
lowing. It shows that in the British Isles 
and in Holland, there are fewer books in the 
public libraries in proportion to the population, 
than in any other countries in Europe. That 
the public libraries of England, as well as 
those connected with the Universities, are less 
accessible to the public than the libraries on 
the Continent. That the tax on books is 
greater, making their cost more than in other 
countries. That the duty on foreign books is 
greater. And. that there is less provision to- 





wards enabling the humbler classes to read, or 
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to improve their minds, than in any other 
country in Europe which ranks among civiliz- 
ed and enlightened nations. 

The smaller States of Germany take the 
highest rank as far as the number of books, 
in proportion to the population, is concerned. 
They have in their public libraries 450 vo- 
lumes to every 100 of the population; Den- 
mark has 412; France, 129; and the British 
Isles but 68 to every 100 of the population. 
We shall present « full table, exhibiting the 
same relative proportion of books and popula- 
tion in all the countries of Europe, and with 


the United States. It appears that— 
Public Libraries. 
France contains, - + - 107 
Belgium, - - - - 4 
The Prussian States, - - - 44 
Austria, with Lombardy and Venice, 48 
Saxony, - - - . . 6 
Bavaria, - - - - - W 
Denmark, - - - - 5 
Tuscany, - - - - - 9 


Of all these Libraries it may be generally 
stated that admission is granted unrestrictedly ; 
to the poor as well as to the rich; to the 
foreigner as well as to the native. 

If the principal Libraries of the several 
capital cities of Europe be arranged in the 

r of their respective magnitude, they will 
stand as follows :-— 

VOLS. 

Paris @) National Library, - 824,000 
Munich, Royal Library, - - 
Petersburgh Imperial Library, - 
London, British Museum Library, 
Copenhagen, Royal Library, 
Berlin, Royal Library, . 
Vienna, Imperial Library, - 
Dresden, Royal Library, - 
Madrid, National Library, - 
Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Library, 
Stuttgard, Royal Library, - 
Paris (2), Arsenal Library, 
Milan, Brera Library, - 
Paris (3), St. Genevieve Library 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library, 
Florence, Magliabecchian Library, 
Naples, Royal Library, - - 
Brussels, Royal Library, - 


g 
S 


Rome (1), Casanate Library,  - 120,000 
Hague, Royal Library, - - 100,000 
Paris (4), Mazarine Library, : 100,000 
Rome (2), Vatican Library, - 100,000 
Parma, Ducal Library, - - 100,000 

The chief University Libraries may be 


ranked in the following order :— 


VOLS. 
Gottingen, University Library, 360,000 
Breslau, University Library, 250,000 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, - 
Tubi , University Library, 
Munich, University Library, 
Heidelburg, University Library, 
Cambridge, Public Library, 
Bologna, University Library, 
Prague, University Library, 
Vienna, University Library, 
Leipsic, University Library, 
Copenhagen, University Library 
Turin, University Library, - 
Louvaine, University Library, 
Dublin, Trinity College Library, 
Upsal, University Library, - 
Erlangen, University Library, 
Edinburgh, University Library, - . 

The following list shows the Public Libra- 
ries in England, when they were founded, and 
the number of volumes they contain. 

Founded. Vols. 
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The British Museum, London, 1753, 435000 
Sion College, Library, do. 1631, 35,500 
Dr. Williams's Library, do. 1716, 17,000 
Archbishop Tenison’s, dq. 1684, 3,000 
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Founded. Vols. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1597, 220,000 
All Soals’College Library, Oxford, 50,000 
Christ’s Church College Lib. do. 30,000 
Ashmolean Library, do. 1714, 30,000 
Four others, do. 43,000 
Public Library, Cambridge, 1484, 166,724 
Queen’s Coll. Lib. do. 1448, 35,000 
Trinity Coll. Lib. do. 30,000 
Two others, do. 30,000 
Chetham Library, Manchester, 19,900 
Warrington Public Libraries, 4,500 


Of these Libraries eleven were formerly en- 
titled to receive a copy of every new work on 
its publication. This privilege is now restrict- 
ed to five, viz. The British Museum, The 
Bodleian Library, The University Library 
(Cambridge), The Advocates’ Library (Edin- 
burgh), The Library of Trinity College, 
(Dublin). 

The public libraries of Great Britain are not 
strictly free ; access can only be had to them to 
read on certain conditions, such as being in- 
troduced or recommended by authorized per- 
sons known to the Librarians. From none of 
them can books be taken out except such as 
are the roperty of societies or learned bodies. 
The only Library strictly free is Chetham’s 
Library at Manchester. This is accessible to 
any one who applies for a book to read, but it 
cannot be taken out. From the University 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, not only 
the public, but the under-graduates of the Uni- 
versity, are generally restricted. The Bodleian 
Library is only accessible to Masters of Arts 
and those of higher degrees. In Cambridge 
during the present year some of the restric- 
tions have been removed, so that under- 
graduates are admitted under certain restric- 
tions, and books may even be taken out at the 
recommendation of, and a written order from a 
tutor. The British Museum was founded in 
the year 1753. The appropriations made by 
government from this time to the year 1848 in- 
clusive, for printed books, are £117,068, or 
about $585,000. For manuscripts £45,333, 
or $226,500. Until the year 1830 the nts 
were small, except in three cases at different 
periods, when £6,000, £6,119, and £11,711, 
were granted. In 1830 there was a grant of 
£1,084, which sum has been regularly in- 
creasing until within ten years annual 
grant has been from £4,000 to £10,000, for 


printed books alone. Special grants are made | ©4 


for the purchase of manuscripts when oppor- 
tunities offer to secure such as are valuable, 
which seems for the last ten years to have 
averaged £2,000, or $10,000 year. In 1847 
Parliament voted £10,000 or $50,000 a year 


000 | for ten years, making altogether $500,000, ex- 


clusively for the purchase of printed books for 
the British Museum. This large amount is 
not required for the purchase of new books as 
they appear, but it has been, and will continue 
to be chiefly expended in making every depart- 
ment as complete as possible. 

Parocniat Lipraries once prevailed to 
a considerable extent throughout England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Some of these are ina 
flourishing condition, but the greater part have 
been neglected. They were generally “ found- 
ed by the charitable contributions of well dis- 
posed persons for the better prosecution of the 
studies of the indigent clergy.” Of these libra- 
ries 165 exist in England and Wales, and six- 
teen in Scotland. In Hampshire is one of 
these libraries, which contains many valuable 
books, in which there is a notice stuck up, 
dating 125 years back, stating that all persons 
who take away books must deposit their value, 
showing that it was once a public and a lend- 
ing library. 
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These libraries originated with De Bray 
founder of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who founded sixty 
of them in 1704 and following years ; and |i, 
associates after him founded seventy-eight 
more between the years 1757 and 1801. ‘The 
contain from 200 to 1500 volumes each, ay) 
from their being described as “clerical” jin 4 
report recently made, the books probably con. 
sist of Theology and Ficclesiastical History 
None of them have catalogues. “ 


Catueprat Lisrarties.—There js also q 
set of libraries called Cathedral libraries, of 
which there are twenty-four in England and 
seven in Ireland. The basis of these is theo. 
logical. Few additions have been made to 
them till recently, and the books have bee, 
much neglected. The number of volumes jy 
each varies from 1500 to 5000, with one of 
7200 and another of 11,000 volumes. By , 
recent regulation in seven of these libraries, 
all persons bringing a guarantee of their re. 
pag are permitted to read freely, 

hile a oink of yen. wc in some, the 
reverse, together with great neglect, is apparent 
in others. The Cathedral Library o Cork, 
founded by Archdeacon Pomeroy in 1723, for 
public use, has never been accessible to the 
public within the recollection of the oldest 

rsons. There is no permanent fund for the 
increase of these libraries except that at Can- 
terbury, which has £550 a year from capitular 
funds ; and that at Durham £200 from a sini- 
lar fund. Some of these collections contain 
books of great rarity and value, such as books 
printed by Caxton, early Bibles, etc. In some 
instances these have been sold, and modern 
books purchased with the proceeds. 


Tue Rexiciovs Tract Society in London 
has largely contributed to the founding of smal| 
libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. Its 
custom is to contribute the same amount in 
its books as may be raised by the friends of 
these libraries. In this way since 1832‘t 
has made grants to 5410 libraries, averaging 
about 100 volumes to each. The value of the 
books sold and granted is £24,800 (about 
$123,000). Besides books of a religious and 
moral character, the Tract Society publishes 
variety of historical works, popular works on 
science, etc. The Society is conducted by an 
ual number of dissenters and members of 
the Church of England; hence none of its 
books are of a sectarian character. The re- 
sult of the circulation of these libraries has 
been of a beneficial character ; many persons 
seeking recreation and instruction in literature 
rather than in the public-houses and other 
places of amusement. 


Mecnanics’ InstiTuTEs.—Associations °° 
called prevail to a considerable extent in Bi- 
mingham, Manchester, and other large towns. 
Although professedly formed for working peo 
ple, but few of this class are able to join them 
in consequence of the expense, small as it is. 
They are supported chiefly by the middle 
classes, and by the higher order of skilled arti- 
sans. Attached to the Institutions are libre 
ries. Some oi them have lectures, debating 
clubs, and improvement classes besides. !1 
Yorkshire they are all associated into a bo/y 
called the “Yorkshire Union.” This e™ 
braces seventy-nine institutions, and twelve 
more have asked for admission. The tol 
number of members is about 16,000. The 
average number of books in each library about 
900. ‘The Mechanics’ Institute at Liverpool 
has 3123 members ; the two at Manchester ' 
gether about 4000. It is believed that the tote! 
number of these Associations and Scientific 
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jeties, large and small, in England and 
a amounts to four hundred. 
Much information was given to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Dawson, a gentleman who had been 
in delivering public lectures, and had 
yisited all the manufacturing towns of England 
and Scotland. It appears that in Manchester 
and Birmingham there are numerous libraries, 
pelonging to learned societies, mechanics’ insti- 
tutions, artisans’ and working men’s clubs, 
The books in the mechanics’ institutions are 
mostly presented; many are of little value, 
tuned out of people’s shelves, such as old 
magazines, annual reports, and the like. Out 
ofa thousand volumes, not more than four or 
fve hundred are useful. ‘The artisans’ and 
working men’s libraries are very small, and 
consist chiefly of novels, with some political 
works. They are kept in public houses, where 
ple resort ; they pay a small subscription, 
take a glass of ale, and read. There is an in- 
creasing desire for books on historical and po- 
litical subjects, and it is believed if books in 
these and the higher departments of literature 
were accessible to working men, they would 
read them with eagerness. 

There are many instances in which a few 
working men club together and spend what 
sare money they have in buying political 
books ; not the writings of any particular school, 
batof various ones, and spend their evenings in 
reading them. In Manchester a few collec- 
tions of books have been made by the factory 
people. In Birmingham cheap subscription 
rooms have been opened, which are so crowded 
that all cannot gain admission who apply. In 
london no provision is made by which work- 
ing men can get access to books, in the public 
libraries, as they are closed before the hour 
when they can read. If they want to read a 
particular book they must buy it, unless they 
can find it at one of the coffee-rooms. 

It has been observed that the increase of 
reading decreases the turbulent spirit which 
wises from ignorance. When people read 
nost, they are least liable to have their feel- 
ings excited by mere appeals. ‘The cultivation 
ofataste for reading soon creates a desire for bet- 
ter books, and the cheap, trashy stuff is thrown 
wide, Some of the most intelligent and best- 
rad in Birmingham are working men. This 
class of people write a great deal of poetry 
(such as it is), and contribute much solid mat- 
let to the newspapers. Three prize essays on 
the observance of the Sabbath were lately 
gained by working men in Birmingham. 

The s of lectures which has been tried 
at tp? 4 pony has jes a gk 
cial effect u e as well as u 
isitutions.. ‘The a Aageloplabed man 


vho have gained a popularity by their writings 
or by their lectures, always have the preference, 
wa large number of hearers. An in- 


stance of the influence of lectures upon the 
reading of the town of Manchester, was shown 
inthe effect produced by Mr. Dawson’s Lec- 
tures on Cromwell, when every book on the 
subject in the libraries of the town was out 
atthe same time. In this way lectures in- 
trease the taste for ego better books are 
called for; a spirit of liberality is diffused 
‘mong the people ; and the institutions take a 
higher rank, 


Some of them, it , determined to ex- 
clude all ical books, and the result was 
that Paley’s Natural Theology, and Dr. Chan- 
uing’s Works were rejected, though the calls 

latter were very numerous. The ex- 
ent to which books are read is shown from 
the fact, that the issues of books are three 
mes that of the whole number in the library. 
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And when it is considered that nearly one half 
the books in the libraries possess no interest, 
and are scarcely ever looked at or taken out 
it will appear that the books are read over six 
times during the year. 

Among the rural population the facilities for 
reading are less than among the mechanics 
and working men in towns ; in fact, farmers of 
the smaller class manifest little desire to read 
or send their children to school. The wealthy 
pgs do not encourage education, nor take 
as much interest in the people as a wealthy 
landiord. The laboring class often show a 
greater desire to send their children to school 
than farmers, and the latter already exhibit a 
jealousy towards their work people, for their 
efforts to elevate the intellectual character of 
their children. In some districts the farmers 
are aroused, but these are men who have been 
to school, and appreciate the advantages of 
knowledge. 

Lonpon Corree-Houses and Tes Rooms.— 
In London, among the working classes, there 
has been a great improvement in their 
moral, social, and intellectual character durin 
the last twenty years, which is attribute 
mainly to the establishment of coffee-houses. 
These have multiplied to a great extent, 2000 
being now established in London. Connected 
with them are newspapers, periodicals, and 
cheap publications. About five hundred of 
these coffee-houses have libraries, and one of 
them, “Potter’s Coffee House,” Long Acre, 
has 2000 volumes, and is well supplied with 
newspapers and magazines besides. Some of 
the larger ones are visited by 1500 persons 
daily, and one seldom goes there without find- 
ing them crowded with working men. It may 
then at once be seen, that they have proved to 
be most valuable organs in extending habits of 
sobriety, as well as in promoting a taste for 
periodical literature and books throughout Lon- 
don. Formerly there was a great deal of 
drunkenness, pugilistic combats, cock-fighting, 
and other brute sports among this same class. 
These have now greatly diminished, and to a 
great extent ceased in many parts of the me- 
tropolis. It is worthy of remark that no peri- 
odicals or libraries are connected with the fa- 
mous gin palaces. It should also be stated 
that spirituous liquors are not sold at the 
coffee-rooms. Tea and coffee are only sup- 
plied. 

The great improvement noted is owing to 
an increased circulation of newspapers, in con- 
sequence of a reduction in the stamp duty in 
1836. In that year the circulation of newspa- 

rs in the United Kingdom was 35,576,056. 
in 1842, which is the last return made to the 
House of Commons, it was 61,495,503; and 
cheap periodicals have increased more than a 
hu fold during the same period. Some of 
these it may be well to mention :— 

The Family Herald circulates weekly 125,000 

Chambers’s Journal a > 70,000 

Eliza Cooke's Journal “ # 60,000 

The price of each of these journals is 14d. 
The Family Herald has been established be- 
tween two and three years ; and Eliza Cooke's 
Journal only three or four weeks when this 


re was made. 
vil (To be continued in our nezt.) 


Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the prospect of our own disso- 
lution, can be received only from the promises of 
Him in whose hands are life and death, and from 
the assurance of another and better state, in which 
all tears will be wiped from the eyes, and the 
whole soul shall be filled with joy. Philosophy 
may infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 
give patience.—Dr. Johnson. 
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The Excursion: A Poem. 7 William 
Wordsworth. New York: C. S.Francis & 
Co., 252 Broadway. 

Ir is a fine thing to think of a man, in a moral 
solitude, swung away into a quiet eddy beside 
the rushing current of the world’s life, with 
mind full of imagery, and drinking in new 
draughts from its loving contact with this 
beautiful earth ; full of profound and consoling 
thoughts upon human life and destiny, the 
harvest of a serene and blameless spirit ; with 
heart blessed in its love of nature, and busy in 
active sympathies for the miseries of human- 
kind; addressing himself to the labor of un- 
fulding his inner mind, of sending forth his 
meditations, clad in the melody, and with all 
the adornments of noble verse, for the profit 
and comfort of mankind. Yet such is our 
vision of Wordsworth, when he “retired to 
his native mountains, with the hope of being 
able to construct a literary work that might 
live.’ Now, the world acknowledges him a 
sage, and is content to sit at his feet; confi- 
dent that so pure and calm a spirit must see 
the truth far less distorted by the mists of pas- 
sion or of prejudice, than it appears, and is 
known to appear by the many who yearn for, 
yet know not how to find light and order, amid 
darkness and confusion. 

In this poem of “The Excursion,” the au- 
thor avows more openly than is the custom of 
poets to do, his design directly to instruct. It 
seems to require then a twofold criticism,—of 
its poetry, strictly so called, and of its morality 
and religion. 

It is a succession of many beautiful pictures 
of nature, and beautiful and touching ones of 
life. Imagination is enticed along by the 
music, by glimpses, and longer visions of 
beauty ; and now and then, catching the life of 
the poet, she soars, on wide-spread pinions, into 
her own ineffable empyrean, whither come 
strange gleams of eternity. No poet, as 
Wordsworth, appeals so to that deep inner 
sense of which we are ordinarily unconscious. 
yet which sometimes, when imagination is tri- 
umphant, brings us to wonderful sights and 
listenings. 

“ Has not the soul, the — of your life, 

Received a shock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 

At night's approach bring down the unclouded :k;, 

To rest upon their circamambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous fur the sound 

Of human anthems,—choral song, or burst 

Sublime of instramental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal! What if these 

Did never break the stillness that prevails 

Here,—if the solemn nightingale be mute, 

And the soft woodlark here did never chant 

Her vespers,—Nature fails not to provide 

Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 

And blind recesses of the caverned rocks; 

The little rills, and waters numberiess, 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

With the loud streams; and often at the hour 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice—the solitary raven, flying 

Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 

Unseen, perch: 


——— by fae ull itseemed ‘ 

- -< : 
Au winner ee 

The unity of the Excursion is in its moral 
design. Hence it is a poem sui generis, and 
is to be judged by its own law. e see not 
why an author is not justified for constructing 
a poem like this, as well as for writing a 
Tragedy, and abjuring strictly all the unities 
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vided only he gives ic delight enough. 
yee if by mvs bi fui ke'don find more au- 
ditors for his didactic instruction, or can the 
better instruct, who shall gainsay his taste or 
disparage his performance? Wordsworth 
 pageage not dramatic power. Well and good. 
tis no right criticism of his works to say that, 
except when he attempts a drama, According 
to his power he has written. Let us not com- 
plain that he could not do all things, but find 
what he has done, how much and how valua- 
ble delight his work can give us. To look 
after this is the province of honest criticism. 
Yet much of the criticism of poetry in these 
days is in defiance of this. It is perpetually 
complaining that something is not in this or 





that poem, showing how much better it might 
have been, how inferior to something else it is, 
&c., instead of examining its capability of 
giving delight, and acknowledging or denying 
it, showing whether the author has been suc- 
cessful or mistaken in his method, or pointing 
out how he might amend it, and deciding, not 
arrogantly, but with appeal to others’ tastes, 
whether the poem can give delight enough, 
or delight true or intense enough to make it 
worth a place in literature. 

Criticism has become very expert in these 
times ; yet as to poetry, we cannot but think it 
is yet in its infancy. Coleridge has given us 
a noble specimen of it in his critique on 
Wordsworth, in the Biographia Literaria. Yet 
even he, with diffidence we speak it, has not 
revealed those fundamental laws which must 
determine the true, ideal, eternal value of any 
work of art. This will only be done when the 
world is settled in a right theory of Beauty 
and Sublimity, when his analysis of imagina- 
tion shall be completed, and the right position 
of the esthetic faculties in the total man be 
for ever decided. Not but that the instinct of 
truly thoughtful and poetic minds ray foresee 
the results of this criticism ; but what we have 
said must be done, ere an immutable canon of 
taste can be erected, which shall speak with 
authority, and bring the many to a right judg- 
ment. 

But to return to the Excursion. The uni- 
versal verdict in its favor has been given, and 
we will not stop to prove that its poetic value 
will justify the decision. Yet, perhaps, it 
might be broken up into a dozen poems, and 
the ic delight be equal. Therefore, to 
justify the author for their connexion, we have 
to examine the value of its moral design, in 
which is its unity. If that be a worthy one, 
and successfully accomplished, it will not do 
to say the author might have spoken his wis- 
dom in prose, for we are all seduced to it by 
its own poetic dress, and by the poetry sur- 
rounding it. 

Now it is not worth while for us to add any- 
thing more to the sort of criticism of Words- 
worth, in which Coleridge, and Professor Wil- 
son, and others have been so successful, point- 
ing at beauties, giving proofs of imaginative 
power, showing the appositeness and exqui- 
siteness of sentiments. We will sum all in 
the blunt confession, that, however Words- 
worth has been blamed for writing too much, 
there is nowhere in his writings a dozen con- 
secutive lines that have not given us delight 
enough to make us glad that “he wrote them, 
and having trained ourselves a little “ to 
build the—rhyme,” we are com every- 
where to own his wonderful skill in language 
and verse. 

Nor can we answer our own question as to 
the worth of his moral design otheryise than 
by showing what it is, confessing its influence 
upon ourselves, and appealing to others for a 
similar witness. 
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One thing in the poem, however, which 
seems its visible, but is not its real thread of 
unity, annoys us. It is that the Wanderer | 
who utters so much wisdom, and talks so en- 
chantingly,is a pedlar. ‘This is painful, when- 
ever we are reminded of it; and a secret aus: | 
picion of improbability goes with us, and mars 
a trifle our satisfaction in his works. We do 
not believe, for all the poet’s explanation, that 
such a man could ever talk in such wise, as 
we believe that a Hamlet or Falstaff might 
have uttered the philosophy and the pithy 
good sense they did. Therefore throughout 
the whole poem we are never reconciled to the | 
violation of this artistic law. 

The Solitary is the true hero of the piece. 

The Story of Margaret is but an Episode. 
And the idea of the poem seems to be, the re- 
covery of a soul diseased with a fulse philoso- 
phy induced by severe misfortunes and disap- | 
ayer to a true and healthy vision of 
ife, and a proper faith in God’s providence. | 
This is done in the poet’s own way, and in 
this he is eminently original. It is by the 
silent, symbolical teaching of nature, attesting 
God’s love and benevolence, into which he is 
led by one who understands his disease ; and 
by the companionship of other more serene 
and cheerful, healthier and profounder spirits, 
who interpret rightly for him the harmony of 
all this blessed world. They argue with him, to 
be sure, and seek directly to convince him of 
his error; but it is nature which first sends a 
ray of light into his heart, and beguiles him 
back to health. As the final success of the 
plan is left in obscurity, or rather is left to be 
drawn from the effect of the whole argument 
of the poem upon ourselves, to that must we 
appeal. And who does not rise from the peru- 
sal more cheerful and happy, with the convic- 
tion dwelling in his mind, that joy and delight 
are the rule and the first end of life, and mis- 
fortune and sorrow but the exception, and the 
permitted means of a spiritual discipline, 
which the inscrutable disease of sin has ren- 
dered necessary ; with the faith that the ravel- 
led threads of our existence in this world will 
be rightly woven together in another, and an 
equal harmony seem to pervade the moral, as 
we now own prevails throughout the physical 
universe. 

We have heard the remark uttered that the 
poet, or his representative teacher, the Wan- 
derer, does not, as he should, at once point the 
Solitary to Christian duties and Christian con- 
solations. But it is to be remembered, that 
his faith, originally, no doubt, defective, has 
been lost as to these things; and his whole 
nature sickened to distrust and doubt of God’s 
mercy and benevolence. Hence the Wanderer 
leads him back carefully, and by a circuitous 
route, to the faith which he had lost. The in- 
fluence of nature in dropping the first balm 
upon a heart so wounded, is, we contend, the 
real subject of the poem, and, if it be true, its 
high and original merit. There is a singular 
coincidence here with another great poem—the 
Book of Job; the way that takes to restore 
the heart-wounded, self-justifying, and almost 
rebellious patriarch, to a spiritual health far 
higher than he had ever known before, is very 
similar. His friends argue with him in vain. 
He is the more exasperated. Elibu, who 
speaks a sounder philosophy, does not draw 
him from his gloom. But when Jehovah 
speaks from the whirlwind, he enters into no 
explanation of the Divine counsels : He simply 
points Job tothe World of Nature, as affording 
astounding proofs of his power, and wisdom, 








and love. hile his friends, all four, nyo 
to the reason of Job, and seek to convince him 
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by logical argument, God appeals on! , 
faith. “ Canst thou conten vith as for on 
instant ? Canst thou comprehend me in the 
least 2? Seest thou not overwhelming proof of 
my wisdom and goodness in the world around 
thee ; and knowest thou not thy own igno- 
rance and imbecility? Rely, then, on that 
wisdom and ness. Believe in me, trust jp 
me, that what J do is for the best, even 
though to thee it be incomprehensible. po. 
lieve that I am seeking thy truest good, even 
though I send the sharpest affliction upon 
thee. Believe, that in my dealings with mep 
I have no other than the same benevolent de. 
sign which thou seest written in every leaf of 
the universe !” 

Before such an appeal as this the sou! of 
Job is subdued. And to conclusions much the 
same would the Wanderer lead the Solitary, a3 
he takes him to mountain, and valley, and 
lake, and churchyard. He would convince 
him that 

* Earth, with her thousand voices, thunders God,” 


and bring him where he may catch the conta- 
gion, and fall into the same holy thanks. 
giving. 
“ These barren rocks, your stern inheritance, 

‘These fertile fields, that recompense your pains; 

The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain top ; 

Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 

Or hushed; the roaring waters, and the still, 

They see the offering of my litted hands, 

They hear my “ present their sacrifice, 

‘They know if I be silent morn or even: 

For though in whispers speaking, the full heart 

Will find a vent; and thought is praise to Him, 

Audible praise, to thee, omniscient Mind, 

From whom al! gifts descend, al! blessings flow.” 





BISHOP ENGLAND’S WORKS. 


The Works of the Right Rev. John England, 
First Bishop of Charleston, collected and 
arranged under the advice and direction of 
his immediate Successor, the Right Rev. 
Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds, and printed {or 
him. In 5 vols. 8vo. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 

Ir is not for us to enter into the minute con- 

tested points of Ecclesiastical faith and practice 

with which by far the larger portion of this 
work, the theological, abounds. And were it 
the province of our journal to adjudicate be- 
tween the religious doctrines of rival contro- 
versialists, we should despair of presenting in 
any way even a tithe ot the matter brought 
before us. But it does not need a theological 
rtisan to appreciate the qualities of Bishop 
ngland’s writings. They may be read as 
acute logical exercises, with interest, by any 
one, of whatever denomination, who takes plea- 
sure in intellectual subtlety, conveyed in a pure 
and clear style, and tempered by frequent ex- 
hibitions of candor charity. We have 
heard persons who would be the last in the 
world to instigate or maintain a lawsuit on 
their own account, profess themselves entrane- 
ed by the niceties and technicalities of the old 
law pleadings ; and we presume Protes- 
tants may be found of an ingenious turn of 
mind who will forget that they are in the 
hands of a Roman Catholic Bishop, while they 
applaud his logical acumen, and cry well done 
at the last convincing steel-spring of an argu 
mentation which is in reality sprung po" 
themselves. at 
Bishop England was a deft controversialist. 
The weapons of the logical armory he appea's 
always to have had at command, ready for 
conflict; but in addition to anything which 
education or practice could bestow, we hav? 
read his countenance in his portrait amiss, and 
his style which betrays a man quite as well,| 
he did not possess a rare personal suavity ° 
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manner, @ bonhomie, a pleasantness and 
pleasantry hard to be resisted. A poison 
sheathed in oil, might say his antagonists, is 
only the more dangerous. But we are not 
speaking of poisons, we are only dwelling upon 
the fascination=. 

Bishop ms gor seems to have adopted it as 
a principle of practical conduct to meet every 
assault upon his Church that came under his 
notice fairly on the spot, in the press. The 
force of this engine of public opinion in Ame- 
rica he did not undervalue. He felt himself 
assailed by it, and he used the same instru- 
ment in return. This course has been follow- 
ed by his successor in public importance 
among the Catholic clerical body ; but Bishop 
Hughes with equal, if not superior general 
ability, lacks the blandness, the meek wisdom of 
his predecessor. Still, when the works of Bishop 
Hughes, not inferior certainly in bulk to the 
manifold collection before us, come to be com- 
piled in another generation, points of resem- 
blance will be found, as well as of difference. 
With both the exercise of their faculties by 
the pen appears a positive delight. They 
were probably never happier, it may then be 
said, than when filling columns of daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

The times of Bishop England, so far as the 
mode of conducting religious controversies 
oes, have departed we trust never to return. 
The bigotry, the unfairness, the perversions of 
history sometimes employed on the Protestant 
side were unworthy the cause pretended to be 
served. It strikes us, now that some of the 
heats of prejudice are over, that Bishop Eng- 
land had a weak foe to conquer in brushing 
away the puerilities which were brought upas 
genuine battering cannon. Such were the 
arguments from the history of the church in 
ignorant superstitious times, and the array of 
moral delinquencies brought forward by those 
who forgot they were bat men themselves. 
We do not profess to be intimately acquainted 
with the dirt thrown on either side in these 
fierce displays of sectarian prowess, but from 
what came to our knowledge the accusations of 
personal unworthiness were a!ways more fre- 
quent on the lips of the Protestant champions. 
We have heard of iniquities practised in 
abbeys, in cloisters, under cowls and in the 
confessional, but remember no frequent mar- 
shalling of the legal evidence even of our courts 
of law on the other side, let alone imputations 
which can be as easily made one way as 
another. ‘The days of miserable Maria Monk 
partisanships we trust have gone by for ever. 
May Christian overseers of whatever faith find 
other employment than in marshalling or op- 
posing such instraments. The conflict now is 
with more spiritual weapons. 

Part of these volumes is occupied with re- 
plies to “the Calumnies of Blanco White,” 
the Spanish Letters, and other documents 
attendant upon the conversion of that eminent 
man from the Roman Catholic to the Church 
of England faith. These were put forward in 
England when the question of Catholic Eman- 
tipation was under discussion, and it was be- 
lieved that toleration of Romanists would be 
the rain of the state ; but the bill was passed, 
and the state lived on, and Church of England 
Divines beheld the melancholy sight of their 


supporter ing from the arms of 
Archbishop Whately and beneficed pulpits into 
the barren chapels of Socinianism. Time 
might have saved Bishop England some expen- 
diture of argument. 
In the midst of the turmoil of the Protestant 
and Romanist controversy it is soothing to the 
soul to hear a Romanist Bishop testify that 





” the propriety of the private [or church] in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures as the only rule 
of faith, is the great and I may almost say the 
sole cause of separation between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants.””* 

Whether this be true or false, reasonable or 
the contrary, or how much heresy the differ- 
ence includes. we do not now discuss; but 
the thonght ts a glorious one, if only for a mo- 
ment, that the great divisions of the Christian 
world are, after all, greater in name than in 
fact; that the primal duties, the general laws 
of Christianity, govern all; that Repentance, 
Sanctification, Redemption, are not sectarian 
terms; that Thomas a Kempis, steeped in the 
devotions of his church, may be received with 
fervor by the sincere in heart equally in aCon- 
venticle asin a Cloister. This unity is felt 
when good men, be they Romanists, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, or what not, are in presence 
of each other; why may it not be expressed 
in words? Surely if a change could come 
over the fashion, and points of agreement be 
sometimes noted, they would prevail over dif- 
ferences ; and glimpses, if only partial ones, 
be obtained of the one Christian Church con- 
tending with an evil world under One Re- 
deemer. 

Bishop England, with all divines of his range 
of ability, did not confine his attention to matters 
‘vba theological. Literature, history, scho- 
arship came within his range. The armple 
collection of his writings contains a liberal 
section of papers of a literary or historical 
character, contributions to the early periodical 
works of the South, addresses before colleges, 
societies, &c. He took an active part, in fine, 
in the accomplishments of a gentleman, in 
those studies and pursuits which are at the 
same time the ornaments aud supports of cha- 
racter. Such are his pursuit of a learned 
disquisition on the Sixth Book of Virgil, the 
address on classical education, the paper read 
before the Anti-duelling Society of Charleston 
(on which side a Christian Bishop would speak 
we need not say); the oration before a com- 
pany of Light Infantry, on the Character of 

ashington. 

Ingenious dialectics, we should say, are pre- 
dominant in Bishop England’s writings. 
These it is of course impossible to present in 
a brief extract. A passage or two must suffice 
for our readers from other portions. Here is 
an allusion, in one of the newspaper letters, 
commenting upon some statements by Mr. 
Willis in his “ Pencillings by the Way,” to 
sone of the healthy, permanent, historic influ- 
ences of the Roman Catholic Church :— 

“ ARISTOCRACY ” OF THE CHURCH. 

“If there be something of aristocracy in its 
composition, it is perhaps that species of which 
even a republic might to some extent approve. 
No one is admitted by descent, by hereditary claim ; 
if dignity is conferred, it is only upon the indi- 
vidual, and for his personal merits. It is open for 
the son of the peasant equally as for the son of the 
prince. If the Dorias, the Pamphilis, the Justini- 
anis, the Matteis, the Albanis, and such like be 
found upon the list, the Micaras, the Salas, and 
others, raised by their own merits from the humblest 
rank, are also high upon it. If the antiquarian, 
the painter, the poet, or the sculptor, are asked who 
are their best protectors, they will tell you Feseh, 
Galeffi, and Weld; the philosopher will claim 
Zurla. The memoirs of the venerable Pacca, the 
Dean of the Sacred College, will exhibit the tact of 
the statesman, the erudition of the scholar, the 
sufferings of the martyr, and the fidelity of patri- 
otic heroism ; Lambruschini and Spinola stand de- 
servedly respected for their correct diplomacy. 
Bemetti is looked upon as worthy of the mantle of 


* Bishop England’s Works, iv. 164. 








Consalvi, which has fallen upon his{shoulders. 
Pedicini and Odesealchi are the enlightened 
patrons and patterns of elevated piety and the regu- 
larity of discipline. I find I am carried away, but 
I must stop, otherwise I should write every name 
upon the list. The principle of their elevation, 
then, is that which the present Emperor of Austria 
expressed when some of his nobles insinuated their 
surprise that instead of recommending one of the 
members of his nobility, who are to be found in 
numbers, and many of them very exemplary, 
amongst the clergy of his dominions, to be raised 
to the archiepiscopal see of Vienna, he had the son 
of a book-binder placed in that cathedral and 
created a Prince of the Empire: ‘I cannot raise a 
Prince to be an Apostle, but I can make an Apostle 
a Prince.’” 


This illustration of the pleasures and fruits 
of study is very beautiful :— 


THE INNER SANCTUARY OF LEARNING. 

“There is in the palace of the Vatican, at 
Rome, a large corridor, well known to the visitors 
of that magnificent depository of Arts and of 
Literature. As you enter, upon your right hand, 
the wall is lined from the floor to the ceiling with 
fragments of marble, containing the rude and the 
improved inscriptions of Italy, in the days of hea- 
thenism. An immense vista opens before you, 
and to its extremity this monumental partition 
continues ; the images of the gods, the fragments 
of idols, the busts of heroes, the figures of philoso- 
phers, the statues of emperors, sarcophagi, and 
pedestals range along its base ; and the learned, 
the curious, the powerful and the beautiful, the 
unbeliever and the pious, the gay and the grave, 
the libertine and the pilgrim, the British peer, the 
Spanish grandee, the American citizen, the Orien- 
tal sage, and the Italian peasant, in all the varied 
costumes of rank, of nation, of taste, and of 
caprice, move along the hall, reading the histories 
of other days, and admiring the works of artists 
who, for multiplied centuries, have been insensible 
to censure or to praise. There you may detect their 
living forms, gliding between stern warriors frown- 
ing in marble, amidst petrified consuls and gladia- 
tors, blended with matrons, nymphs, and satyrs. 
One of the fathers of the church has appropriately 
remarked that, any one possessing eyes, may look 
upon the characters of an illuminated volume, and 
admire the richness of the tints, the beauty of the 
letters, the decorations of the vellum ; but had he 
been taught to read, how much more information 
would he gather from the document itself! how 
much more valuable would it be in his estimation ! 
So, to the scholar, how rich is the mine of know- 
ledge which that corridor contains! and are not 
his authors and his recollections like that corridor 
to him who has become acquainted with their 
contents ? 

“ On your left, as you enter, monuments of ano- 
ther language are presented to your view. The 
walls are covered, but the devices are not the 
same ; the emblems are occasionally varied. One 
monogram, however, in those of the earliest 
epoch, seems to pervade, the fish is sculptured upon 
the greater number ; the dove with the small sprig 
of olive in its bill is there ; a palm-branch, tinted 
with red, distinguishes not a few ; an oak, borne 
upon the waters, surmounted by an arch, is discern- 
ible amongst them ; the word paz is nearly univer- 
sal. The archeologist recognises the symbolic lan- 
guage of early Christendom ; and the busts and 
statues of some of her heroes, and the ornaments 
of the Galilean religion, mingled with many a 
relic of those olden days, arranged under the sig- 
nificant and instructive emblem of the oriflam, ex- 
hibit the contest, and the suffering, and the triumph 
of Christianity! In studies like this, the under- 
standing is informed, the memory is strengthened, 
and the mind is relieved. In the midst of our 
struggle through this changing life, it is well to 
have, in those moments of care, of oppression, and 
of dejection, some classic scenery which will be to 
us as a city of refuge, until we shall be able to re- 
eruit. The effect will be like that described by the 
favorite bard of Ireland. 
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fate do her worst, there are relics of Joy, 
of the past which she cannot destroy, 

come in the slghi-time of sorruw and care, 
bring back the features that Joy used to wear. 
ani woe 
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heart with such memories filled, 
been wistilled. 


it still.’” 
Moors. 


The Oration on Washi is a noble tri- 
bute to the True Hero, the Victor of Himself. 
The early lesson of self-denial in his charac- 
ter is strongly portrayed. We have heard of 
Christian soldiers, and Washington was one. 
In allusion to his humanity to the sufferers, 
we have this incidental but eloquently drawn 


SKETCH OF A BATTLE FIELD. 


* * * «There lies one upon the field—his 
blood still flows ; his wound indeed is mortal, but 
as yet all his soul isin him. Half elevated he re- 
clines upon the corpse of a comrade who shared 
in his toils, who partook of his confidence, who 
was charged, should he survive him, to bear the 
token of his affection to one far distant from that 
scene of carnage. With an effort he has succeed- 
ed in drawing that pledge from the bosom of his 
friend ; and whilst his arm rests upon his broken 
musket, what he meant to be a memorial for the 
wife of his youth, the partner of his affections, the 
mother of his children, is now, for himself, insepa- 
rably united with her image ; it is grasped with a 
hold which even death will not relax, whilst his 
swollen and distended eye rests upon it. He heeds 
nc? the joyous shout, though it proclaims victory 
for his companions ; the wild tumult of flight is 
around him ; but of this and of every other object 
on the field, save that one token, he is now regard- 
less. His mind is far away, his recollection is of 
other years. His wife, his mother, his children, 
his cotta hese are all present to his excited 
fancy. He seems for the moment to have some 
new, though melancholy existence among them. 
The ebb becomes slow from his side ; that grasp is 
convulsive ; he awakes to a consciousness of his 
state; a petition to his God; an expression of 
contrition, of resignation, and of hope. His lips 
quiver as he prays for a blessing on thuse whom 
he leaves to the cold charity of a selfish world, as 
he dies upon what is called the field of glory. A 
grateful country decks the spot, indeed, with barren 
laurels, and the cold, cold shafts of affliction pene- 
trate the hearts of those who lived in the expecta- 
tion of his return. Who will protect his orphans ? 
Who will soothe the mother? Who will sustain 
the widow ?” 

Here we leave this series of works, which, 
thus presented by the care of a Bishop of his 
Church, are the last enduring monuments of 
the distinguished prelate of Charleston. They 
deserve to take their place as contributions to 
American literature on the shelves of our libra- 
ries, and to find readers beyond the pale of the 
religious belief of their writer. 
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ase MEINHOLD’S SIDONIA. 

Sidonia the Sorceress: the Supposed Desir 

of the whole regning Ducal House of — 
rania, B illiam Meinhold, author of 
“The Amber Witch.” Harpers. 


We looked at this bulky volume with some 
misgivings, remembering that its author had 
established his reputation with American 
readers by a volume of much smaller dimen- 
sions, “The Amber Witch,” a work of the 
pleasant length of that model of domestic tales, 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and almost worthy to 
rank with it in merit. The present under- 
taking is of a more ambitious order, in kind as 
in size, approaching more the standard of the 
historical novel. 

The scene of Sidonia is laid, like that of the 
Amber Witch, in Pomerania, a quiet province 
of Prussia, lying om the Baltic, which not even 








the recent upheavings of Europe have thrown 


into ‘the columes of the new 
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pers. The | cultivation vation of an international feeling j iad 
very name has something salts and staid ing in litera 


about it. The work purports to have 
been the result of investigations made 
by eee some years after 
period of Sidonia’s achievements, and opens 
with a minate of the evidence of some persons 
who were actors or witnesses in the scenes in 
which the heroine figured. This is, however, 
dropped after a few pages, and the con- 
tinued in the uninterrupted relation of one 
individual. 

We are introduced to Sidonia at the mar- 
riage feast of her elder sister, as the petted 
daughter of a wild and lawless chieftain, Otto 
Von Bork. She is eoon transferred to the 
court and placed under the control of a staid 
old dowager duchess, a strict Lutheran. She 
greatly vexes this worthy lady by her remiss- 
ness in learning the catechism of the erudite 
Dr. Gerschovius, and to make matters worse 
begins to exercise that witchery over the 
youths of the castle which is still prevalent in 
our day, and is even going on to no inconsider- 
able extent every Sunday in the most orthodox 
of churches, and under the most eloquent of 
sermons. Sidonia seems to be intended to ex- 
hibit the evil of the perversion of the gift of 
beauty. She turns the heads of all the young 
men and some of the old ones, and is on the 
point of being married to the Prince 
and heir apparent, when an intrigue between 
her and a groom, Johann Appelmann, is dis- 
covered, which results in her expulsion. We 
cannot follow the pair on their downward 
course to the leadership of a band of robbers, 
which is soon broken up, and Johann is hung 
in the village churchyard. Sidonia disappears 
thereafter for thirty years, her life for that 
period being but slightly sketched. When she 
emerges she has of course grown no better; 
and a long course of deceit, carried on partly 
while occupying the office of the superior of a 
nunnery, with some genuine diablerie, leads to 
the stake during a general witch persecution. 

This is a very slight sketch of the plot of 
the work, which is modified and complicated by 
the action of subordinate characters, so as to 

reserve strong narrative interest to the end. 

here are some exciting scenes, one where 
Sidonia dances on the coffin of a rival, whom, 
by the agency of a potion, she has thrown into 
a trance and caused to be buried alive, while 
the victim, awaking, screams, struggles, and 
dies, her cries being drowned by the music of 
a Mass for her soul, which is going on in the 
church above. This is horrible enough for the 
most melo-dramatically inclined and Radcliff- 
ian of readers. The work is generally of a 
quieter tone, and the style of the narrative 
throughout is that of the chroniclers of the 
period, partaking of their minuteness, and now 
and then, it must be confessed, of their tedious- 
ness. All the quaint devices and Latinisms of 
the Amber Witch, as the Ile and Hic, to denote 
the interlocutors in a dialogue are scattered 
over the present work, and are such as would 
be used by the pretended narrator, who talks of 
the rack and fire and fagot as most orthodox 
and matter of course affairs. The vraisem- 
blance is well maintained; but what was at 
first pleasing from its novelty loses its point on 
an extended repetition. 

The work is translated by Lady Duff Gor- 
don, to whom it is dedicated by the author, in 
grateful recognition of her previous services in 
introducing the “ Amber 





itch” to a foreign 


audience. It is a pleasant proof in connexion 
with the companion instance of Miss Bremer 
and Mrs. Howitt, of friendship between author 
and translator, which will tend to the greater 
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ture, iving the author security t : 

works wil bet faithful presentod ele 
of a different speech and clime to his own; thus 
ing him, at no necessary sacrifice of hi, 
national feeling, to write in a more catholic 
spirit than he otherwise might, and by elevat- 
ing the vocation of a translator throw it into 
better hands. 





NEW EDITION OF MISS BREMER’s NOvELs. 

The Neighbors: a Story of Ever Life. 
By Fredrika Bremer. author dite, 
with a new Preface. Putnam. 


It has been charged by that description of 
persons of no particular feeling, who ¢,)j 
themselves cosmopolites, that there is a re. 
strictive, illiberal, unprogressive tendency in 
the patriotic preference of “our country 
first.” But if, apart from argument, we desi; 
ed a practical example to refute these friends 
of the world whose philosophy about other 
people is probably after all but indifference, we 
might find it in Miss Bremer. This distin. 
guished authoress has identified her name 
with every geographical feature of her coun. 
try, and with wellnigh every domestic trait, 
phase of character, and even personal linea- 
ment of its population. She is known as the 
Swedish authoress all the world over. Her 
nationality is unquestioned. And it is by vir. 
tue of the strength derived from this love o/ 
things at home, that Miss Bremer on her visit 
to this country is enabled to enter so warmly 
into things American; for to appreciate ano- 
ther person’s fireside, we must first reverence 
our own. The home men, when you once get 
them out, are the best of all travellers. Miss 
Bremer intimates all this to us in her new 
American preface to the Neighbors, which is 
dated from Mr. Downing’s hospitable mansion 
on the banks of the Hudson. = It is her first 
voice in public to the Americans since her ar- 
rival, and it is fall of enjoyment, animation, 
hopefulness enough to echo the stoutest beat 
of amor patrie that ever throbbed under our 
banner of the New World. Miss Bremer has 
evidently caught, if she had it not before, the 
true American fervor. She shares on the soil 
the eager happiness and hearty hope of the 


| Face, 


First, she records the agreeable proposition 
of Mr. Putnam to issue a new edition of her 
works, offering her “ the privilege of a native 
author.” This is as it should be, and we trust 
the practical good feeling of the thousands dis- 

to lionize the authoress, will render it no 
rren compliment. The possession of a copy 
of “the author’s edition” should be the test o! 
admission of all admirers at every soirée ; and 
if the accounts be true which reach us, of the 
popularity of Miss Bremer in New York 
circles, Mr. Putnam would frequently be called 
upon for new issues of this elegant reprint. 
Being thus at home by the freedom of the 
trade courteously tendered, our authoress has- 
tens through the medium at her disposal, to 
announce herself to “ the homes of America. 
She says— 

“Go then, my books—go, tell the homes of 
America, that wherever there is a husband 
and father, a true wife and mother, = nate, 
the spirit of freedom, and , and love, ap 
thet boned feeling of pent are Pe which makes 
them confer happiness on fellow creatures accord- 
ing to their gifts and wishes, there also would ! 
fain be myself to see, to enjoy, to shed tears of de- 
light, that paradise is still to be found on this poo! 
earth. Tell them pod pos books!) that ore 
you in the homes of good and noble minds, I fee 
not all joyful, but also sad, and must sigh and s2/ 








: ‘Would you were better!’ 


po" help you now. I may well see your faults, 
but you have outgrown my reach. For whatever 
there is in you I have to thank the homes of 


em A new page is turned; and in the 
homes of the New World I shall learn a new les- 
son. Glorious are its earth, and rivers, and moun- 
tains; but the glory and chief blessing of the land 
of the setting sun will surely be its home—the 
new home—the home of true freedom, love, and 
uty. 

Me Phe ancients looked towards the land of the 
stting sun as to a land of promise, where the 
earth pats forth fruits for eternal life; and surely 
the home of the Hesperides must have features and 
heauty of its own, and a calling not known to the 
Qld World. Spiritual nature does not repeat itself 
ys earthly nature. History has new chapters, and 
Solomon may say what he will, we will say that 
there are new things yet to be seen under the sun. 
If, then, as we believe, America is the land for in- 
dividual freedom, we would believe that the Ame- 
rican homé must become the ‘ par excellence’ in- 
dividual home, where man shall be fostered to 
know his own true nature and his resources. It is 
to the sage, the brave and active man, the poet and 
the artist, to work out of the new elements (in na- 
wre and spirit) given to them in this great country, 
wisdom and beauty of a higher order, more large, 
nore liberal—at least in application—than was 
known to the peoples of old. It is given to home 
to rear those creative powers.” 


This home feeling is strengthened by all 
Miss Bremer’s writings. It is to be found in 
its simplest, purest domestic cultivation in her 
pictures of married life and family relations in 
the Neighbors. They are individualized to the 
mind and known at almost every fireside in 
our country. Woman plays the important 
part nature has assigned her there, and the 
quaintness of Northern manners and scenery 
throws a picturesque charm over the whole. 

There is a new portrait of Miss Bremer to 
the volume, a from an original in the 
possession of Silas E. Burrows, Esq., with a 
rignette of re Swedish residence of the au- 

oress, a pleasantly disposed country house 
with high peaked soe and odd capped tower. 





PRIOR’S WORKS OF GOLDSMITH. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
including a variely of Pieces now first Col- 
lected. By James Prior. In 4 vols. Vol. 1. 
Putnam. 


Iris not generally suspected how industrious 
and zealous a Goldsmith-collector Prior (his 
editor before Forster and Irving), had proved 
himself, and how successful his search among 
old records and papers, books and magazines, 
family correspondence, &c., in having fairly 
treated the biography of his favorite author, 
while adding many most delightful papers to the 
modern stock of his works. ‘The volume be- 
fore us, an ample one of some six hundred 
pages, which is taken up with the Bee, the 
scattered Essays, Prefaces, &c., has several of 
these acquisitions, which have the genuine 
Goldsmith flavor of the best vintage of the 
Citizen of the World. The visit to the coffee- 

uses of London on the evening of a public 
rejoicing for victory, is instinct with the 
i » the humor and wisdom which 
always flowed from the pen of Goldsmith, as 
they welled from his heart, without an effort. 
Ithas come up in memory, along with other 
recollections of street views often since we 
first read it. The coffee-house talk may 
Pree Se paralleled, with a change of names, 
John Bull for the French, &c., on any news- 
= panie-day in the oyster houses of Broad- 


nother of the papers, hitherto unpublished 


Well! I 
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in America, is a “ History of Miss Stanton,” 
which is interesting, though abrupt, as a first 
sketch of some of the material afterwards 
worked up in the Vicar of Wakefield. Itfisa 
rude draft of the leading incident of the be- 
trayal of Olivia. 

Ve get a vivid glimpse of the club life 
which Goldsmith delighted to paint in a “ de- 
scription of a Wow-wow,” a bit of a country 
town described as “a compressed heap of peo- 
ple of all denominations assembled at a public 
house to read newspapers, and to hear the 
tittle-tattle of the day.” We fancy the sketch, 
too, for its contemporary introduction of Smol- 
lett, the dawning of the novel upon English 
society. Goldy, as usual, gets his moral out 
of the story, and it is a moral not stuck on, 
but naturally evolved from the characters of 
the piece. Slight as this sketch is, originally 
dropped into the columns of a daily paper, it is 
worth, in completeness even, and suggestive- 
ness, whole chapters of more pretentious works 
of fiction :— 

THE WOW-Wwow. 

“ When I entered, the first object that engaged 
my attention was a middle-aged man seated above 
the rest, who, with a pipe in his hand and a piece 
of chalk in the other, was rectifying the mistakes 
made by several generals engaged in the present 
war. 

“ «Fink, [the Prussian general who, in Nov. 
1759, surrendered with his whole army to the Aus- 
trians under General Daun at Maxer] says he, 
‘was a fool to do as he has done; do you think 
I would have suffered Daun to have cooped me 
up in this manner? Here lay his army ; Daun’s 
was there, and there, and there (still chalking the 
table). Now here lies a morass as big as ours in 
the dyke-mead ; he should have drawn his men 
off here, and guarded this pass, and all had been 
right ; but he was either a fool or forced to do as 
he has done. There is bribery in other countries, 
I find, as well as in ours.” 

“ He had scarcely finished when another, taking 
up the newspaper, read a paragraph importing that 
a squadron of Dutch men-of-war were seen with 
their flag flying in Pondicherry harbor. This 
brought on the question whether Pondicherry was 
in Europe or America, which was debated with 
such warmth by some of the company, that we 
certainly should have had a war at the Wow- 
wow, had not an Oxford scholar, led there by cu- 
riosity, pulled a new magazine out of his pocket, 
in which he said there were some pieces extremely 
curious, and that deserved their attention. He then 
read the adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, to 
the entire satisfaction of the audience, which, being 
finished, he threw the pamphlet on the table: 
‘that piece, gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ is written in the 
very spirit and manner of Cervantes ; there is great 
knowledge of human natare, and evident marks 
of the master in almost every sentence: and from 
the plan, the humor, and the execution, I can ven- 
ture to say that it dropped from the pen of the 
ingenious Dr. ——.’ Every one was pleased 
with the performance, and I was particularly 
gratified in hearing all the sensible part of the 
company give orders for the British Magazine. 1 
was surprised and even disgusted to find in this odd 
assembly several gentlemen of exceeding good 
sense, but was somewhat satisfied when they told 
me that they were drawn thither for want of busi- 
ness and diversions, and that this want had esta- 
blished a Wow-wow, or meeting of News-huntere, 
in every town inthe kingdom. ‘ This odd mixture 
of company,’ says one of them, ‘ may to you, sir, 
seem di le ; but in the country a man must 
club his talents thus unequally, or seclude himself 
from company entirely ; and though this meeting 
may give you no favorable idea of a country life, it 
will convince you that the human race, as well as 
other animals, are impatient for society, and that a 
man of sense wonld rather converse with his cook- 
maid than be alone, and especially if she be hand- 
some.” 
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Some of the finest specimens of Goldsmith’s 
genius are in the “ Miscellaneous” Essays in 
these volumes, as the profound philosophy sode- 
cately sheathed in humor of Asem, the Man 
Hater, the Boar’s Head Tavern Reverie, the 
Clubs of London, and others. Why this col- 
lection, which includes the Vicar, the Citizen 
of the World, the Poems, the Essays, should 
be called the Miscellaneous, we cannot readily 
conceive ; we should rather apply that term to 
the really occasional and accidental task-work 
of the Histories, the Animated Nature. If 
there is any preference in the term, the present 

ublication should assume the title of “ The 

orks.” 

A steel vignette of the residence at “ Lissoy” 
graces the front of the volume, which is print- 
ed uniformly with the series of Washington 
Irving. The binding by Middlebrook is some- 
thing of a novelty, and quite successful as a 
matter of taste. 








MOORE’S MELODIES. 


Trish Melodies by Thomas Moore, with illus- 
trations from designs prepared expressly for 
the work, engraved on steel, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Mr. Edward 
Finden. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


One of the most elegant parlor table publica- 
tions of the day. It is in folio, the text is ex- 
quisitely printed on superfine paper, and the il- 
lustrations form a series of portraits character- 
istically drawn and disposed in the most ap- 
proved boudoir fashion of the long — 
in the fashionable worldof Finden. They are 
all the work of English artists and engravers 
in London. The accessories are worthy of 
notice ; they are varied with the subject, and 
form an elegant scroll work, a medallion frame - 
for the portrait. The fair faces themselves run 
through the scale of Irish beauty, grave and 
y, from artless, unconscious Nora Creina, 
, Le Fveleen, the Desmonds’ fair Love of 
Lowly Life, Laughing Eyes, Kathleen and 
St. Kevin, the Mountain Sprite. In all these 
designs by Frith, Wood, Crowley, and others, 
the peculiar sentiment is happily preserved of 
poems which, for this generation, at least the 
popular taste has taken in its keeping far be- 
ond the reach of criticism. Messrs. Lea & 
lanchard have provided a richly decorated 
volume in the first style of elegance of its 
class. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Greenwoop Leaves, by Grace Greenwood. 
Tickyor, Reep & Fretpvs.—This volume is 
printed in the remarkably neat style peculiar 
to the house of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, whose 
beautiful editions of standard modern poets are 
the best typographical specimens in the coun- 
try. Grace Greenwood is the nom de plume of 
a very bright, genial young lady from one of 
the Western tes, who, for three or four 
years past, has written letters, sketches, tales, 
and poems in the magazines and lady newspa- 
pers. She rs to be not less enthusias- 
tic than vivacious; notes down her im 
sions with the liveliness of a French lady of 
the time of Louis XIV., with the hardihood of 
Fanny Kemble, and with the off-hand nonchae 
lant air of one sure of her readers. There is 
much in her spirit we like, for it savors of her 
native region. Some of the pages of this beau- 
tiful volume are quite amusing; the descrip- 
tions are often eloquent, and some of the take- 
offs of authors and authoresses executed with 
much tact. 4 

The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences for July has an interesting article on the 
properties of T'ea and Coffee, by Prof. Jackson, 
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and a review of several recent works on Venti- 
Jation. In our opinion there is as much error 
in too much ventilation as in too little. The 
rooms, under the direction of those who make 
this their hobby, are decidedly uncomfortable 
from the draught of air which one con- 
stantly feels upon the back and feet. Give us 
a still air even if cold in preference, and while 
being far more comfortable, we shall probably 
escape local rheumatism and Iumbagos. By 
these remarks we would not be thought to 
speak in favor of the Stuyvesant Institute Lec- 
ture-room. We have often wondered if the 
professional proprietors kept this room in such 
a state to increase their business. Mrs. But- 
ler’s friends can testify to its confined atmo- 
sphere. 

The following table gives the comparative 
frequency of the causes of death at and after 
60. Of 1000 persons who have attained that 
age, there die of— 


Old Age * . . . ° 285.3 
Diseases of the iratory Organs— 
Srccchue, 3 ° ‘a ‘ 79.3 
Asthma, . (32.4 
Consumption, 35.7 
Pneumonia, 27.1 
Hydrothorax, . : 104 
Other diseases, . ° 22.6—237.5 
Diseases of the Nervous System— 
Apoplexy, » . 53.0 
Paralysis, : 51.2 
Other diseases, ~ ° 26.7—1309 
Diseases of the Digestive System, 2 
Diseases of the Circulating System— 
Diseases of the heart, . ° 513 
Pericarditis, : 13 
Aneurism, 0.9— 53.5 
Diarrhea, 203 
Influenza, 42 
Erysipelas, 78 
808.7 
Other diseases, 191.3 
1000.0 


Dr. Stedman, the able physician of the Bos- 
ton Lunatic Hospital, es the followin 
statement of one of his cases in his Annu 
Report :— 

“ A phenomenon of rather singular character 
seems to have been the origin, at least the proxi- 
mate cause, of insanity in one of the patients. Her 
sister states, that about two years since, when 
thirty-nine years of age, there suddenly sprang out 
upon her chin and upper lip a thick growth of 
beard ; that her spirits were much affected by the 
circumstance ; that she became more and more 
unhappy and mortified by her strange appearance ; 
till at length she could not be persuaded to pursue 
her customary occupations. She was brought 
here laboring under the deepest depression and 
melancholy, from which she still suffers. Her 
beard continues to grow, and she is shaved with 
the regularity of our male patients. I have not 
been able to learn whether, at the time of this 
sprouting of the hair, the bodily health of this pa- 
tient was peculiarly affected in any way.” 

The Odd-Fellows’ Offering for 1850 (E. 
Walker) is an enlargement of the issues of 
previous years. The contributions are, as 
usual, chiefly by members of the order. We 
notice F. Saunders, Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. 
Lewis, among the writers. Mrs. Kirkland fur- 
nishes a tale of emigrant life to accompany an 
engraving from Mr. Edmonds’ touching, 
simply-treated picture, “ The Orphan’s Fune- 
ral.” There is also one of Durand’s quiet 
landscapes, stretching away beyond the village 
church to distant.waters and hills. The se- 
lected engravings are well chosen from Martin 
and others. The work is creditable to the 
publisher’s energy, especially at a time when 
the current of popular favor is somewhat with- 
drawn from the old race of annuals. This, 
however, has its special interest to the mem- 
bers of the Order. We select from its con- 
tents— 
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MY STUDY. 


BY MRS. 8. ANNA LEWIS. 


This is my Caaba—a shrine below, 

Where my soul sits within its house of clay, 
Listing the steps of angels come and gu— 

Sweet missivned heralds from the realms of day. 
One brings me rays from regions of the san, 

One comes to warn me of some pending dart, 
One brings a laurel leaf for work well done, 

Another whispers from a kindred heart— 
Oh this | would not change forall the gold 

That lies beneath the Sacramento's waves, 
For all the jewels Indian coffers hold, 

For all the pearls in Oman’s starry caves— 
The lessons of all petagogues are naught, 
To those { jearn within this holy fane of thought. 


Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song, 

‘The Lesbian sings of Cupid's pinions furled, 
And how the heart is withered up by wrong ; 

Here Dante pictures an infernal world, 
Wide opening many a purgatorial isle ; 

Torquato rings the woes of Palestine, 
Alfonso’s rage, and Leonora’s smile— 

Love, beauty, genius, virtue, all divine ; 
Milton depicts the bliss of Paradise, 

Then flings apart the ponderous gates of Hell, 
Where Satan on the fiery billow lies, 

“ With head uplift” above his army fell— 
And Avon's bard surpassing all in art, 

Unlocks the portals of the human heart. 

Georce S. Aprpteton (Phila.) is again in 
the field this season with a budget of books 
for the season, specially prepared for “ the lit- 
tle ones,” a continuation of his series of last 
year. Of these there are two volumes of Na- 
tural History, with colored engravings and 
delicate white, blue, and gilt binding, the Book 
of Birds and the Book of Animals, gay and 
spirited, with a due supply of fact and anec- 
dote ; a little original volume of City Cries, 
with twenty-four designs by Croome, not the 
London cries of the nursery of the past gene- 
ration, but a new American book, brought 
down to the times, with a news-boy, a homioy 
man, any quantity of Philadelphia negroes, a 
fireman in full action, and plaster figure-seller, 
with a bust of General Taylor in his arms. 
Then for the good scholars who have profited 
by the excellent Little Annie’s First Book, 
there isa Little Annie’s Second Book, with type 
equally large, and pictures equally demonstra- 
tive, all the words being in one syllable, like 
the talk of Rabelais’ friars. Lit‘le Frank and 
other Tales is on the same plan. A step be- 
yond, in the ladder of infant learning, is Fa 
and her Mamma, Little Dora, The Child's 
Cheerful Companion (twenty-three woodcuts 
after Darley’s designs), Louise, or the Beauty 
of Integrity, The Child’s Present, with stories 
and aoa pictures, &c., &c. We are glad 
to perceive that these are copyright books, in 
the preparation of which many delicate minds 
and loving hearts may find remunerative sup- 
port for equally susceptible bodies. American 
children’s books should be written by the 
mothers and sisters of America. 

D. Arrteton & Co. are issuing their series 
of Tales for the People and their Children, in 
new form, three volumes in one.—The latest 
are Mrs. Ex.is’s Fireside Slories, The Minis- 
ter’s Family, First Impressions. Somerville 
Hall, in one volume; Lives and Anecdotes 
Illustrious Men, as Cromwell (fy Southey), 
Cortez (by the Author of “ Uncle Philip’s 
Conversations”), the Dawnings of Genius, 
with examples from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Adam Clarke, the poet Crabbe, &c. ; American 
Historical Tales,—the Adventures of John 
Smith, a never-failing theme, Hendrick Hud- 
son, Daniel Boone. 

Fireside Fairies, from the same publishers, 
a copyright volume, is in the best taste of the 
fairy literature which the Howitts, Andersen, 
and others, have made familiar to the youthfal 
readers of the day. The stories are delicate 
and tasteful as well as imaginative, and the 
moral happily wrapped up in the invention. 
Aunt Elsie annobeads them picturer ~vely. 
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The woodcuts are iate, and th 
and paper clear and bright. tow 

The American Almanac for the year 1850 
— & Brown), in entering upon its third 

e, maintains its high character for jts as. 
tronomical department (under the direction of 
Prof. Pierce) and its valuable series of statist}. 
cal papers. The scientific treatises of the 
earlier volumes have been resumed, with an 
elaborate article by Prof. Lovering, of Har. 
vard, on Melloni’s Researches in Radiant 
Heat. The lists of Public Officers, Pensions. 
and Indian Agents, &c., of the Coinage of the 
Mint, Revenue and Commercial Tables, Colle. 
giate Institutions, General and State Officers, 
are fully maintained. The Annual! Obituary 
and Chronicle of Events are brought down to 
the latest day. A List of Magnetic Telegraph 
Lines in Operation under Morse’s patent, 
closes this now indispensable companion 0: 
the local directories in the counting-room, pub- 
lic libraries, &c. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac has been revived 
by J. Doccerr, Jr., who proposes to publish 
the whole series of twenty-six years, of which 
he has been fortunate enough to secure an 
unbroken set, in annual instalments. The first 
is now issued containing all Franklin’s edito- 
rial matter for the years 1733-4-5,—prefaces, 
maxims, and poetry, as an appendix to a care- 
fully pre contemporary almanac, by Pro- 
fessor Pierce, for 1850. In addition, there is 
the first portion of an illustrated edition of 
Franklin’s Autobiography. The wood cuts 
are admirable, and the whole appearance of 
the work worthy of the felicitous enterprise 
of the publisher. 

Scopiz & Batrovur’s Canadian Almanac 
for 1850 contains a vast amount of particular 
information on the affairs of the provinces, 
commercial, statistical, departmental, eccle- 
siastical, educational, financial, with a general 
map, &c., in a cheap and compact form, an- 
swering to the contents of the American Alma- 
nac, ft may be had of Long & Brother in 
this city. 

Cottins & Brotuer have issued Books 3, 
4, and 5, of Baptaw’s a School <a 
ing Book, carrying out the features we have 
already noticed of the first numbers. With 

t ease and pliability, a firm regular exact 
and-writing would seem to be the result by 
the concluding copies. ' 

A revised stereotype edition of A Manual «/ 
Morals for Common Schools has been issued 
by Jewett (Boston). The minor and major 
morals are here drawn from the learned books 
on Deontology, &c., and set forth in a plain and 
effective manner. 

The Footsteps of Messiah: A Review « 
Passages in the History of Jesus Christ, by 
the Rev. W. Leask, has passed to a second 
edition from the of W. 8S. Marties 
(Philadelphia). The plan of this work, which 
is written with energy, is the deduction o! 
some fen principle of moral or religious 
truth from particular incidents, as “ Philosophy 
kneeling to Christianity,” from the visit of the 
Wise Men to the and the consideration 
of the direct religious teaching of the New 
Testament. It is well printed with suitably 
large type, a thing not always attended to in 
books which are to be the companions of the 
sick and aged. 

The Presidents of the United States, their 
Memoirs and Administrations, by Epwix W11- 
LIAMS, is the title of a stout octavo, with por- 
traits and a liberal quantity of supplementary 
political statistics, issued by Waker. It is® 
useful compendium of historical facts in a con- 
venient form for reference. 
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Scorr & Co. have issued the Westminster, 
Quarterly, and Edinburgh Reviews for Octo- 
ber, with Blackwood for November ; all num- 
bers of interest and value. The conductors of 
the ign Quarterly Reviews have learnt 
the art anpling their works to an altered 
state of literary cultivation. The critical book 
reviews with which they commenced have 
fallen into the hands of the daily and weekly 
press. They have in consequence adopted a 
species of article of wider range and more 
comprehensive detail in the extended original 
philosophical, literary, historical, or scientific 
treatise, which gives to the leading Reviews of 
the present day an encyclopaedic character ; 
the article on the Signs of Death, an elaborate 
medical essay in the Quarterly, and a continu- 
ation of Sir Francis Head’s admirable Railway 

on the Britannia and Conway Tubular 
Brdges, are quite beyond the reach of the 
newspaper press, as are also the articles on 
Reason and Faith, and the Electric Telegraph 
and others in the Edinburgh. The application 
of li tact and invention to the treatment 
of scientific topics, seems at present the new 
and attractive feature of the leading Reviews. 
Blackwood has a paper on Melville’s Redburn, 
sufficiently ve imentary, but the writer’s 
evident pains-taking and love of his subject 
are somewhat obscured by an occasional snob- 
bish patronizing tone of expression of the 
London cockney school. 

Virtue & Co. have ready the Art Journal 
and "s Magazine for November. Wil- 
kie’s * First Ear Ring,” Calcott's “ Dutch Fer- 
ry,” and Flaxman’s “ Michael and the Archan- 
gel,” are the steel illustrations of the former, 
with the usual fine art papers, designs for 
manufacturers, &e. “Mary Powell” is con- 
tinued in Sharpe’s Magazine, with articles by 
oe — the author of Frank Fair- 
eigh, &e. 

1LEy has ready No. 7 of Dickens’ David 
Copperfield, with the illustrations, The news- 
paper reprints of Dickens’s serial tales appear 
to be for the most part abandoned with the 
present work. 

Arrteton & Co. have ready Part 1 of 
Easy Lessons in Landscape, by F. N. Oris, a 
series of neat lithograph elementary drawings, 
in an Envelope—accompanied with directions 
in the use of the pencil. 


SONNET. 
BY THE LATE KEV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
Mysterious Night! when our first Parent 
knew 


Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 
This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus, with the Host of Heaven came, 
And lo ! Creation widened in Man’s view. 
Who would have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 


Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find,. 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect, stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 





SHAKSPEARE’'S HECATE. 

ae dae ome pati a é 

ith every respect for the labors of Mr. Francis 
Douce, to whom the public are so greatly indebted 
for his interesting “ Illustrations of Shakspeare,” 
may I venture to point out a seeming omission in 
one of his notes on the plays of our great Bard ; 
I use the word our, as Shakspeare is emphatically 
the Bard of the English Language, wherever 


. 
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Mr. Douce, with the modesty which accompa- 
nies true genius, disarms any approach but that of 
kindred feeling, by the declaration in his preface, 
that “ the wide dispersion of his materials will ne- 
cessarily frustrate every endeavor at perfection ;” 
it is, therefore, with the respect which such a feeling 
must command, that I presume to notice what ap- 
pears to be an omission—may I venture to say a 
remarkable omission !—with respect to the cha- 
racter of Hecate as introduced by Shakspeare in 
his tragedy of Macbeth. 

The explanation given by Mr. Douce, of the 
vindication of Shakspeare by Mr. Tollett for the 
introduction of Hecate among modern witches, is 
far from satisfactory, as the merits of the question 
do not appear to have been sufficiently examined. 
In merely allowing Shakspeare to have availed 
himself of the “classical connexion which this 
deity had with witcheraft,” and simply stating 
that he “ preferred the older name, for reasons best 
known to himself,” it certainly does appear that 
the question has been in some measure slighted, 
and thus left open for further consideration. 

The names and characters of this Deity it must 
be remembered were threefold, hence the term 
Triformis as applied to her. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind if we would remove the difficulty 
under which the question labors. In addition to 
the term Triformis, we have amongst a variety of 
other epithets that of Tergemina, of precisely the 
same signification, and with which her various 
names and offices will be found to accord. 

In the heavens, where she enlightens everything 
by her rays, she is called Luna; on the earth— 
the wild animals of which she maintains in sub- 
jection by her bow and dart—she is called Diana ; 
but in hell, where she holds authority over all the 
ghosts and shadowy spirits of “ Hades and foul 
Tartarus,” she is styled Hecate (or Proserpina) ; 
and it is in this character that Shakspeare has in- 
troduced her as queen and mistress of a diabolical 
class of persons who had “ sold themselves to do 
evil,” he having, by’ the mastery of poetic license, 
incorporated two phases of her threefold character, 
those of Luna and Hecate, and sent her to “ sail 
through midnight air, on devilish errands bent.” 

It is difficult to account for the insufficiency of 
Mr. Douce’s explanation on this head, particularly 
as in the passage “the triple Hecate’s team” 
(M.S. N. Dream, A. v., S. 2), he informs us “ by 
this team is meant the chariot of the moon, said to 
be drawn by two horses, the one black, the other 
white;’* and he further adds: “ It is probable that 
Shakspeare might have consulted some translation 
of Boccacio’s ‘ Genealogy of the Gods,’ a work 
supposed to have been profitably used by the Bard 
on more than one occasion.” 

It is singular that Mr. Douce should have 
stopped short in his elucidation of the question, 
when, in a subsequent part of his comment on this 
passage, we have his opinion, that it would not be 
difficult to prove from the superstitions of the mid- 
dle ages, a belief in the connexion that witches 
were imagined to have had with Diana; and in 
support of this opinion he cites an ecclesiastical 
statute, promulgated during the reign of Louis II. 
of France, in which it appears “ that certain mis- 
chievous women possessed a belief in that god- 
dess, obeying her as their mistress ; and that ac- 
companied by her, and a great multitude of other 
females, they travelled over immense spaces of 
the earth at midnight, mounted upon various ani- 
mals.” These witches, it appears, sometimes as- 
sembled for the celebration of their orgies on the 
banks of the river Jordan, the favorite spot of their 


mistress. 

In the Demonologie of that sapient monarch, 
King James I., the royal author informs his read- 
ers that the spirits whom the Gentiles called Diana 
and her Wandering Court, were known among 
his countrymen by the name of pharie. 

From a passage in Dr. Woodward's Letter to Sir 
C. Wren (Leland’s Itin. vol. viii.) quoted by Mr. 





* The different colors evidently refer to day and night ; 
see Persian Tales, Henry Weber's Collection, v. 2, p. 293, 
Ballantyne’s Edin. edit., 1812.—9. B. H. 
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Douce, it seems that the common people of Eng- 
land in former days, not only reverenced Diana as 
a goddess, but that they also feared her as a 
witch. 

The numerous authorities quoted by Mr. Douce 
in support of this connexion of Diana with “ un- 
canny things,” enhances the regret that the sense 
in which Shakspeare evidently intended to use this 
character of Hecate, should not have been more 
explicitly defined. Indeed, the whole of the note 
on this passage is remarkably deficient in that 
completeness which renders the general labors of 
Mr. Douce so valuable; and I may not perhaps 
be erroneous in supposing that the question might 
have been intended for a more ample considera- 
tion, which the “ hurry of business,” or “ the 
force of circumstances,” prevented the learned 
illustrator from affording. 











Sanat-Ben-Harovun. 
New York, Nov. 6, 1849. 








Original Poetry. 


ONEIROPHANTOS. 


When at night upon my pillow, 
In a dreamy slumber lying, 

Like the west wind through the willow, 
Comes a sweet voice gently sighing : 


“ Soul ! arise, and with me wander ! 
Wondrous halls I'll lead thee thorough, 
Scenes revealing, thou mayst ponder, 
Pleased, regretting, on the morrow.” 
Then with gladness, I consenting, 
To the unseen Presence yield me ; 
Never yet my “ yes” repenting, 
Never calling Heaven to shield me! 
Never feeling doubt or terror, 
Never less than all confiding, 
For the Presence hateth error, 
And my trust is deep, abiding ! 
Guides me, then, this holy Being, 
To a fair o’er-arching chamber. 
Closed, my eyes have power of seeing, 
Coral are its walls and amber. 
Stand I in the chamber’s centre, 
Shadow-filled, but bright and brighter 
Seems it, as my angel-mentor 
Whispers, and my heart grows lighter. 
On the walls, then, I see painted, 
As in childhood seen, but clearer, 
Semblance of a mother sainted, 
See as in a crystal mirror. 


See there pictured boyhood’s pleasures 
With a pencil skilled and truthful ; 

There portrayed the lavished treasures 
Of the earnest heart and youthful. 


Seem I then, the child light-hearted, 

Seem I yet the youth-possessor ; 
Mine the days so long departed, 

Ere cried Conscience “ Thou transgressor !” 
But, upon those dainty panels 

Other scenes are limned too grimly, 
Grievous and remorseful annals, 

Seen, repented, only dimly ! 
Whispers then the good guide kindly, 

«* Sorrow for thy sins, and ever 
Thou shalt gaze upon them blindly, 

And thy God shall count them never !” 
Then the chamber from my vision 

Fades, and leaves me happy waking, 
As if music tones Elysian, 

Had a placid sleep been breaking. 


C. F. 8. 





[From the National Era.) 
TO FREDRIKA BREMER. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER. 
Wexcome from the dusky Norland, 
Daughter of the Vikings bold ! 
Welcome to the sunny Vineland 





Which they sought and found of old! 









— 
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Soft as lapse of Silga’s waters, 
the moon of summer shines, 

Strong as winter from his mountains, 

Roaring through the northern pines. 
Swan of Abo! we have listened 

To thy saga and thy song, 
Till a household joy and gladness, 

We have known and loved thee long. 


By the mansion’s marble mantel, 
By the log-walled cabin’s hearth, 
Thy sweet thoughts and Northern fancies 
Meet and mingle with our mirth. 
And o’er weary spirits keeping 
Sorrow’s night watch, long and chill, 
Shine they like the sun of Summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 


Sweet eyes smile for us in Norland, 
Household forms we love are there ; 
In their bitter grief of parting 
And their bridal joy we share. 
We alone are strangers to thee, 
Thou our friend and teacher art: 
Come and know us as we know thee, 


Let us meet thee heart to heart! 


To our household homes and altars, 
We, in turn, thy steps would lead, 
As thy loving hand has led us 
O’er the threshold of the Swede. 
Amesbury, 1th month, 1849, 





(From Sargent’s Magazine for December .] 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(From the Noel Bourguignon de Gui Borozai.) 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
I near along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark! they play so sweet,j 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs ! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 
In December, ring 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the glee-men sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 
Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 
These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 
Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 
For want of something else, 


. Christmas songs at times have tried. 


Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
Washerwomen old, 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps while he doth sing, 
But he who blows his hands 

Not so gay a coral brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Eyer higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
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Correspondence. 


Cincinnati, Movember 20, 1849. 

A brIEF reference to the recent destruction by 
fire in this city of the most elegant and ex- 
tensive collection of works ever offered in this 
or any other American city, will not be inap- 
propriate to the objects of a journal devoted to 
all that concerns the progress of book-craft. 
Two weeks ago, the newly fitted book house 
of H. W. Derby & Co., Main street, was one 
of the chief ornaments and attractions of the 
city. Its costly fixtures and decorations, and 
its general arrangements for beauty and con- 
venience, were excelled by no trading estab- 
lishment in the country. Its great depth and 
light afforded a fine opportunity for a display 
of the large and comprehensive stock of books 
with which its shelves were filled from front to 
rear, a distance of 120 feet. Works could be 
found there in all languages and for all pur- 
poses ; for the tender a court, and the school ; 
the library, the parlor, and the boudoir; and 
in every style of finish and illustration. This 
recherché museum of universal literature had 
become the daily dropping-in-place of the lite- 
rati and lovers of taste of both sexes: re- 
minding one of the days when in “ tedious 
London,” the small shops of the booksellers 
were the places of meeting and resort of the 
intellectual writers and thinkers of the prolific 
age of Johnson and Goldsmith. How little 
they were satisfied with; I mean of external 
show and decoration,! I can fancy the asto- 
nishment of the rough-shod Johnson could he 
have been presented with an embossed mo- 
rocco gold-ed copy of his immortal Rasse- 
las ; or of “ Poor Goldy,” could he have seen 
the beautifully illustrated edition of his Vicar 
of Wakefield, with which our parlors are sup- 
plied. But taste increases its demands, as art 
expands its capabilities, and advances on its 
march of improvement ; and as far as the latest 
and most elegant edition of the Vicar excels 
the homely but firmly bound octavos which the 
stately lovers of 60 years ago presented to their 
delighted mistresses, so far did the elegant 
establishment of Derby & Co. exceed the 
cramped and crowded — of the Dods- 
leys and Newburies of the classic age of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

This establishment at five o’clock on Friday 
morning last was discovered to be on fire. The 
stock in the main store, fronting on Main 
street, was valued by the proprietors at about 
$42,000.. In another room opening into this, 
the door of which fortunately was fire-proof 
and very tight, were shelved about $16,000 
more. This last portion was damaged only by 
the smoke partially: the main stock in the 
large store was nearly all ruined: chiefly by 
the heat and smoke, as owing to the tightness 
of the building, the fire, which originated from 
the furnace, and burnt merely a small portion of 
the floor and one or two book stands, made 
little or no outbreak. The extreme heat and the 
density of the smoke did the greater part of the 
work of ruin. A sadder or more melancholy 
sight than was presented that morning to those 
familiar with its fresh and brilliant appearance 
the day before, it would be difficult to imagine. 
The proprietors had about $8,000 worth of 
stock in an adjoining building which was un- 
injured. They were insured on their whole 
stock about $40,000: and they estimate their 
loss at about $33,000, $28,000 of which is 
covered by their policies. 

The energy and perseverance which havé 
hitherto characterized the course and progress 
of this enterprising house, give our commu- 
nity, who intimately sympathize with their loss, 
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ample assurance of a speedy reparation an 
resuscitation of this very extensive business. 
the interruption of which, owing to their unin. 
jured stock, has been only partial, and wij 
prove but temporary. Mr. Derby was in New 
York at the time of the fire—and on being jn. 
formed of its occurrence by telegraph imme- 
diately left, and reached Cincinnati in 75 hours. 
W. 


—— 2 





Che Pine Arts. 

CHAPMAN'S DRAWING-BOOK. 
THE appearance of the third of Chapman's 
series of Drawing-books (on Perspective) again 
reminds us of the prodigious spread that Art 
within the last two or three years has taken 
among us—The existence of so many stand- 
ing Exhibitions, Art-Unions, Free Galleries, 
the attention which private individuals haye 
given to it, through the influence of Americans 
travelling abroad infusing a love of the litera- 
ture of Art among their friends at home, and 
the increased attention that is given to it as a 
valuable and brilliant accomplishment, alto- 
gether has dilated Art into a theme which is 
now mixed up part and parcel with the com- 
merce of the day. We now have drawing de- 
finitively incorporated with the general system 
of education not only in the West Point In- 
stitution, where it has achieved such results, 
but in the Free Academy and among others 
of the Public schools, Mlustrated literature 
is one of the great features of the present 
day; the London Illustrated News and even 
Punch present a fund of popular information 
and humor in this form. The London Art 
Union Journal is becoming the organ of all 
a (a of taste in its application to the indus- 
trial branches, is exercising an influence which 
within the term of its existence has left 
scarcely an article on our side-tables or in our 
parlors, that is not an epitome of the most re- 
fined principles of Art. Some of our up-town 
mansions are the best demonstrations of this. 
The fabrics of the loom, our wall papers, 
damasks, and carpets, are amenable to more 
severe and profound Art principles and design 
than they have been known to be fora century 
before. While on the one hand we have the 
services of the practical artist enlisted in the 
decoration of our saloons and drawing-rooms, 
the gilder plying his burnishes, and the carver 
his scroll patterns; on the other we havea 
designer quietly composing a pattern in a re- 
mote part of the Eastern States which in the 
space of a single season shall enshaw! almost 
half the backs in the Union, setting a superior 
article of woollen fabric broadcast over the 
country. 

The present work is the worthy offshoot of 
such a condition of Art. Wood Engraving, 
which is its feature, has attained to a point o! 
excellence with us which has far outstripped 
all other modes of illustration in designing for 
this class of Art. Mr. Chapman has stood 
foremost for many years ; added to this he has 
been engaged practically in almost every 
branch of the art. He has, therefore, seized on 
the most iate pictorial iilustrations of 
the principles of Perspective ; he has present- 
ed a manual which is clear and terse in its ex- 
position of principles the most important to be 
understood in Perspective. Such a work (for 
its extent) he probably looked for in vain him- 
self. For an example of what the science of 
this department of Art can realize we will refer 
the reader to the woodcuts, p. 133, where in 4 
space no greater than a dollar piece the skilful 
adjustment of a couple of inch lines suggests 
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in the mind an almost interminable length of 
nal. 

er an example of the beauty with which the 
work is produced, which asa home production 
js an honor to the publishers, we would point 
out the opening page, which gives in the 
fullest reach of wood engraving a lightness and 
clearness that is rarely seen equalled. The 
illustration we refer to presents another quality 
worthy of mention, viz. the ingenuity and art 
with which the most unmanageable of objects 
(mathematical instraments) are pictorialized 
into a heading quite in the spirit of Cellini. 

Of the importance of Perspective, the il!us- 
tration on page 133, already referred to, is the 
best evidence. Without the use of its general 
principles, the simplest article could scarcely 
be represented, without the danger of our 
faring into the marvellous proportions of 
Jsometrical Drawing. In Perspective we lay 
aside our previous experience of objects in 
order that we may delineate them truly in 
obedience to certain of its laws. 

In mapping an ordinary street, for example, 
which we know to be of equal width from end 
to end, we are forced to converge the receding 
eaves of the housetops, the sidewalks, &c., in 
the most abrupt manner, to a central point, in 
order that it shall remove into the paper, as it 
were, and correspond with what the same view 
would be if traced through a pane of glass. 

It would be a light compliment to Mr. 
Chapman to attempt anything further than a 
recognition of what he has done. The work 
tells its own story, and has one quality in 
common with its author, distinctness. 





POWERS AND GREENOUGH. 

{From the Florence Correspondence of the T'ribune.]} 

I was fortunate enough to arrive a day or two be- 
fore Powers’ Eve was packed for America. Two 
years since he had completed the casting, but 
marble has a life of its own which nothing can 
deface. The Eve is truly the Mother of a Race. 
Riper, richer, larger than the Slave, it leaves, per- 
haps, nothing to be desired. The figure stands in 
the coil of the serpent holding an apple in the 
right hand, elevated towards the mouth. The 
left falls at the side, also holding fruit. The atti- 
tude and expression are those of tranquil, musing, 
pleased hesitation, after doubt is vanquished. The 
whole has something so generous and noble, the 
conception is so large, and the execution so perfect, 
that I cannot hesitate for myself to call it the 
finest statue I have ever seen. The “ Night” of 
Michael Angelo is a greater work, but in another 
way. The Calhoun is putting into marble, a 
figure of Roman majesty and grandeur,and he has 
made another ideal bust—a head of Psyche as a 
pendant to the Proserpine. It is in the same style, 
but represents greater youth and innocence. A 
wreath of flowers surrounds the breast. The hair 
waves delicately around the head, and the forehead 
is starred with a butterfly. It is very exquisite and 
beautiful. 

Powers’ other great work in hand is the Ame- 
rica, an allegorical statue of the country. It is, as 
yet, only in the cast. Beside it lies the magnifi- 
cent block of Serravezza marble, in which it will 
be cut, larger than life. This is briefly the design 
of the Statue: a young female figure erect, sup- 
ported firmly upon the right foot ; the left slightly 
advanced, crushing a crown beneath. At the right 
of the figure stands a bundle of fasces, reaching to 
the hand, which, without resting, is in the act of 
offering them. The fingers are mingled in the 
leaves of a laurel crown which falls over the fasces. 
The left arm is bent and elevated at a right angle. 
The fore-fingers of the open hand are to support 
lightly a liberty eap, which falls backward upon 
the wrist. The figure is to be delicately draped 
about the leins and right leg, to fill up the too 
much openness around the base. 

, The action of this figure is remarkable. The 














aspiration—the radiant glow of commanding youth 
are fascinating. You will appreciate at once the 
conception. The statue says briefly: From that, 
through this, to that. The trampled crown, the 
fasces of union wreathed with victorious laurel. 
Victory, however, only upon union. Yet a crown 
of victory so indicating popular sovereignty ; and 
the liberty cap, emblem of no selfish personal ag- 
grandizement. It is extremely simple and intelli- 
gible, and the treatment isso inspiring and truthful, 
that every American will realize in it the genius of 
his country. 

Now that Powers stands confessedly with the 
first sculptors of any time, and meditates a work 
so largely national, perhaps it is not presumptuous 
to hope that this, as yet, uncommissioned statue 
will become national property. We could now 
safely honor an artist who honors us so much. 

At the other end of the city is Greenough’s stu- 
dio. It is one that he has himself recently erected, 
and is the ideal retreat of a classical, cultivated, 
ideal artist. A large, central, circular hall, hung 
with fine pictures, the gifts chiefly of artist friends, 
is finely lighted from above, and most delicately 
designed. Around this, upon a lower level, are 
smaller working rooms, whence, through conve- 
nient doors, a large work may be studied in the 
central hall from a point below. The studio is 
full of the beautiful bijoux of a scholar—of choice 
books, medallions, engravings—everything tem- 
pered by the most tranquil taste. 

Greenough was at work upon a bas-relief. I 
had the good fortune here, too, of seeing a work 
about being sent to America, to a friend in Bos- 
ton. It was also a bas-relief—< The Artist’s 
lamp filled by an unknown hand,”—an incident of 
personal history. The artist is a young graceful 
figure bent in sleep or sorrow, and on his table be- 
fore him is a statuette of an AnadyomeneVenus of 
exquisite delicacy. Between him and it, a little 
behind, forming the height and point of the work, is 
a lamp—a vase upon a long, smooth, slim pedes- 
tal, fed by a hand which emerges from a cloud 
over the artist’s head. It is very simple and ele- 
gant—a pure little poem. So the Castor and 
Pollux, two mounted figures, the one ascending, 
the other, directly against and behind him, de- 
seending. The lines of the two are as harmonious 
as those of a horse rearing and of a horse kicking. 
This is Grecian and delicate. A man who would 
build such a studio would certainly make such 
things in it. 

The great work upon which the artist is now 
engaged for the Capitol, is in a separate building. 
It is a group typical of the triumph of the white 
over the red race. An Indian in the act of attack- 
ing a Hunter's wife and child is seized by the 
Hunter. There is something very large and simple 
in the conception and treatment of this work. 
Especially the figure of the Hunter is most manly 
and noble. Possibly a romantic sense of Indian 
dignity may be wounded by the helpless posture 
of the savage, yet that expresses not too forcibly 
for the fact, the hopeless extermination of the 
race. 

The full dignity and beauty of so large a work 
eannot be appreciated, not even conceived, in the 
small studio, surrounded as it is with the necessary 
scaffolding. A great work of Sculpture requires 
distance, as a grand action of heroism demands 
time for its proper contemplation. 

In a city like Florence, which has so much of 
the best of the best times, it is no small pride for 
an American to realize that his countrymen and 
their works must be named among those best. In 
artists like Greenough and Powers the first letter 
of the American chapter of Art is goldened for 
ever. With them at hand, we are not altogether 
Barbari in the Uffizi and the Pitti. 








Alusic. 
Tue recent novelties at the Opera House in 
Astor-Place, have been the production of Il 
Barbiére di Seviglia, on which occasion Signor 
Guidi, the second tenor, made his first appear- 
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ance. The principal characters were taken 
by Signora and Signor Rossi Corsi, with Sig- 
nor Sanquirico as Don Bartolo. The Rosina 
of the above-named lady has been seen before 
here, and always with much pleasure. She is 
a graceful and lady-like actress, and entered 
into her part with spirit. Her singing, too, of 
this brilliant music marked a great improve- 
ment in her style. It was good and steady, 
aud if not remarkable, is totally devoid of that 
affectation that mars many an excellent singer. 
In her rendering of Di ‘Tauti Palpiti she met 
with a deserved encore. She looked charming- 
ly, too, and much of the enjoyment of the 
evening must be ascribed to her exertions. 
Signor Rossi Corsi makes a clever and 
bustling Figaro, but unfortunately not a hu- 
morous ene. His singing always shows talent 
and practice, and his acting was undoubtedly 
careful, but so careful indeed, that it is evident 
Figaro’s jokes do not flow readily, that the cha- 
racter is assumed. The laughter, therefore, 
that belonged to him, was taken by Signor 
Sanquirico, whose exaggerations and bur- 
lesque as the Don Bartolo were carried too far 
to be artistic. We have, however, before no- 
ticed the version given by these gentlemen, and 
in the performance of last week there was no 
change to call for further remark. Signor 
Guidi’s first appearance was certainly success- 
ful. He has a voice of good quality and 
much flexibility, and it seems also to have 
been properly trained. It is rather weak in 
some parts, the lower notes especially ; but the 
upper region is very sweet in tone, and not 
wanting in furee. He sang his music as the 
Count with some taste, and delivered his rou- 
lades with delicacy, the only defect being that 
his ascending passages wanted a little clear- 
va As a second tenor he will " (om a 

aving also a appearance a ring. 
The >i a Sertorandl with a poate 
equality which is always satisfactory. Signor 
Novelli appeared as Don Basilio, and gave his 
song in his usual musicianly manner. The 
orchestra played well, and the chorus was also 
good, so chat the beautiful music of the opera 
had no injustice done to it; and it is music 
that always refreshes the ear. 

On Monday the duly-announced appearance 
of our new prima donna, Signorina Bertucca, 
took place in the opera of Otello, an opera 
that has not for many years been per- 
formed in this country. Being one of the 
events in our opera season, the house was 
crowded in every part, all being eager and cu- 
rious, if not anxious, to see upon what their 
future entertainment might depend. It may 
be questioned whether the opera chosen be the 
best adapted to — the lady’s powers; we 
incline to think not; but there are caprices of 
singers and managers that must be indulged. 
In this case, it appears to us that Signorina 
Bertueca would have better fulfilled the demands 
of an actress in comedy than in tragedy. Her 
voice is a soprano, excellent in the upper 
notes, clear and round, and capable of great 
softness—a quality not often found; but, as 
is frequently the case with an upper regis- 
ter of this kind, it is accompanied by inferior 
chest notes ; indeed, the lower part is weak 
and inexpressive. Her execution is admira- 
ble—rapid and forcible, or delicate as required ; 
nothing can be better than the distinctness of 
her chromatic scale, while her shake is good 
and steady, and perfectly under control. She 
has evidently been well instructed, and with 
more of the vigor of the French school than 
the modern abandon of the Italian. Indeed 
her style is essentially French ; add to which 


her accent and appearance aid the supposi- 
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tion that she may have studied in Paris. As 
an actress she cannot be said to be great. She 
is careful certainly, but one hardly feels her 
part, and when that is not the case, an audi- 
ence cannot be carried away with the repre- 
sentation. We must not omit mentioning her 
admirable performance upon the harp in the 
closing scene, which showed great taste and 
skill. 

From some cause or other, perhaps that of a 
heavy libretto, Otello has never been a fa- 
vorite ra. The music is beautiful, and 
with difficulties enough to attract the ambi- 
tious, or dismay the timid ; but however sung 
or performed, it is often found wearisome to a 
general audience. Signor Forti has an ardu- 
ous task in the part of Otello, and much glori- 
ous music committed to him, and it is but jus- 
tice to say that we have not before seen him 
to such advantage. Rossini’s music displayed 
many beauties in his voice, and its manage- 
ment, that were not called out in that of Doni- 
zetti. On the whole, that tenor mast be a singer 
of no mean pretensions who acquits himself 
well as Otello. His opening arias were given 
with energy and fire, and his voice was in ex- 
cellent ont. We have left ourselves hardly 
space to enter upon the claims of the other per- 
formers, Signori Novelli, Guidi, Beneventano, 
&c., nor to refer to the admirable management 
of the orchestra, which M. Maretzek is bring- 
ing to good discipline. We must, therefore, 
await another performance to enter more fully 
upon the matter. ‘The Opera was well pre- 
sented, and indeed must be classed among the 
best representations we have had here. It was 
very successful; as much so as the debit of 
the Prima Donna herself, who narrowly 
escaped an encore in the aria, “ Assisa a pié 
dun salice,” which she sang beautifully. 
She will be really an acquisition. 


MR. PIRSSON'S SECOND SOIREE. 


On Tuesday evening of last week Mr. 
Pirsson gave another of his delightful even- 
ings, or rather re-unions of our best artists and 
amateurs, partly to test the capabilities of a 
new “grand,” fresh from his manufactory. 
The following was the programme on the oc- 
casion—or to speak more precisely, is the 
posi ramme. ist. Grand Trio: Messrs. Burke, 

man, and Boucher; Beethoven, Op. 1, 
No. 3, dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky. 2d. 
Quintett: Messrs. Burke, Scharienberg, Helma, 
Boucher, and Dr. Quin; Spohr’s 2d Double 
Quatnor thus arranged. 3d. Spohr’s Ist 
Double Quatuor arranged as a quintett, by the 
same performers. 4th. Brilliant Fantasia for 
the Flute by Mr. Finkenstaedt, accompanied 
by Mr. Timm. 5th. Grand Quintett: Messrs. 

inkenstaedt, Burke, Timm, Boucher, and 
Mendelssohn. 

The evening was one of quiet enjoyment. 
One music desk fell, but it soon rose, and one 
player suddenly fancied himself reading in a 
strange clef; but as it was the first time he has 
been known to miss a note since the great 
earthquake in 15—, it was supposed he did it 
to show that he could. Mr. Pirsson, who has 
the good taste to give these parties, is render- 
ing his parlor through them the centre of the 
musical intelligence of the city. 


Men of the world hold that it is impossible to do 
a disinterested action, except from an interested 
motive; for the sake of admiration, if for no 
grosser, more tangible gain. Doubtless they are 
also convinced, that, when the sun is showeriug 
light from the sky, he is only standing there to be 
stared at.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 

















What is Talked Abont. 


—— We commence in this week’s paper 
the publication of a series of articles on the 
Liprartes or Evrore, which will be found to 
contain much valuable information, carefully 
and laboriously digested. They are from the 

n of Jonn R. Bartietr, Esq., whose name 
is so well known to the country from its con- 
nexion with various liberal learned pursuits. 
We trust to be enabled to continue these papers 
with a similar series of the leading American 
libraries, public and private, in the course of 
which a great deal of interesting material will 
be brought for the first time before the public. 

—— Mr. Gliddon’s “ private view” of the 
Panorama of the Nile came off on Tuesday 
evening, and notwithstanding the crowded 
state of the rooms, left a most favorable im- 
pression on the large number of distinguished 
spectators, from professional and fashionable 
life, assembled for the occasion. Its claims as 
a work of art justify Mr. G.’s promises. It 
may be visited again and again before the 
interest is exhausted, particularly as we under- 
stand the remarks of Mr. Gliddon wil! be varied 
from time to time till he has touched oe 
every point suggested by the scene. Weshall 
return to the subject in our next. 
‘The forty-fifth anniversary of the New 
York Historical Society was celebrated by an 
address from the Vice-President, Hon. Luther 
Bradish, at the University Chapel, on the 20th 
ult. His subject was the Philosophy of His- 
tory and the Progress of the last century, in 
the course of which he introduced a sketch of 
Mehemet Ali, derived, it is understood, from 

rsonal observation during a residence in 
Eeypt. Mr. Clay was present during the 
evening. In noticing the proceedings, the 
Providence Journal adds : “ Mr. Bradish ranks 
among all who know him as one of the most 
accomplished men in the country. With a mind 
stored with much practical knowledge in all 
that relates to the great interests of the nation, 





is combined that which he has acquired from 
"extensive reading, from a familiarity with most 


of the European languages, and from personal 
observation in various parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. He is, besides, a most polished 
gentleman in his manners, and it is worth a 
visit to the New York Historical Society to see 
with what elegance and dignity he presides 
over its meetings.” 

—— The first centennial anniversary of the 
University of Pennsylvania was celebrated 
at Philadelphia, by an oration before the Soci- 
ety of Alumni, by William B. Reed, Esq., on 
the evening of Nov. 13th, and a dinner of the 
Graduates on the followingday. At the latter 
the Hon. Henry D. Gilpin presided. Speeches 
were made by the President, by Prof. Reed, 
and others. A letter was read from the oldest 
living Graduate, the venerable Dr. Miller of 
Princeton, now in his 80th year. 

A pungent article in the Christian In- 
quirer complains of the over-productiveness of 
criticism in American literature, and asks: 
“ Cannot we have some productive and creative 
authors ?—writers who will go out as the bee 
goes to gather honey from the gardens of na- 
ture, and not sit at home — books about 
books, essays about essayists, and thoughts on 
thinkers? It is reported that Fichte com- 
menced one of his lectures thus: ‘ Gentlemen, 
think the wall;’ whereupon all the scholars 
tried hard to think the wall. * Now, gentle- 
men, continued he, ‘think the man who 
thought the wall.’ We are all of us thinking 
the man who thought the wall, except a few, 








{Dec, } 


who are thinking the man who thou 
man who thought the wall.” ght the 
—— The Courier and Enquirer js publish. 
ing a series of articles on ~ a ser press, its 
history, business ms contributors 
&c., commencing with the Times and Herald. 
The Serer editor of the Times is said to be 
Mr. Delaine, son of one of the original assoc}. 
ates of the second Mr. Walter, who established 
the paper in its a raphy - The jour. 
nal was originally founded by a Mr. Walter, a 
printer and bookseller; his son carried it op 
with increased resources and expenditure, at q 
a — -" "a oe ar sa was seriously 
thought of. principal property is now jp 
the hands of the , enter of Parlia. 
ment for Nottingham. Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, 
the writer for Punch, it appears from this arti. 
cle, has only recently retired from the Times, 
where he received £500 per annum, on a con- 
tract for three years, to furnish two articles 
weekly. Mr. A’Beckett’s pay for the same 
articles in New York would be dollars instead 
of pounds, in case he were fortunate enough to 
secure an engagement of this kind. The cor- 
respondence of the Times employs an editoria| 
establishment of two or three individuals in 
Paris: a Mr. O’Reilley had been at the head of 
this for fifteen years, till, at the breaking out 
of the last French revolution, he took his post 
in Italy. £800 or £1000 a year is the pay of 
the Paris correspondent. The New York cor- 
respondent is stated to receive £100 per an- 
num. Mr. Oxenford, the translaior from the 
German, is the London theatrical critic. 
—— The gossip of our foreign papers sup- 
lies us with the following personal and other 
items:—Mr. E. W. Lane, the author of 
“ Modern Egyptians,” and his sister Mrs. Poole, 
the authoress of “ Englishwomen in Egypt,” 
have left Egypt for England, after seven years 
spent in research and study.——lIt is re- 
ported that Madile. Rachel is about to be 
married to one of the judges in the courts of 
Burdeaux.——Mr. Urquhart, M.P., in going 
in a small craft recently from Chesme 
to Ipsili, was attacked by pirates, and robbed 
of everything in his possession, even to his 
clothes. The weather being very mild, Mr. 
Urquhart did not suffer much inconvenience 
from the absence of his usual covering —— 
It is stated in the French journals that there 
are now about 60,000 decorated persons in 
France——The Rev. H. H. Milman has 
been appointed to the Deanery of St. Paul's. 
——A giant of immense proportions, named 
Joaquin Isserragué, has made his way from 
his mountain home among the Pyrenees, to 
Paris, where he exhibits himself at the Cafe 
Mouarde. He is seven feet four inches 10 
height, and of proportionate width. His ap- 
petite is prodigious—half a dozen beefsteaks 
for his dinner, his after dinner coffee out of 3 
soup-tureen, and a large loaf he calls his roll. 
——Count D’Orsay has retired from Paris 
with the Misses Power to the country house 
of his relative, Mad. de Grammont, where he 
is occupied restoring the paintings of the vil 
lage church, and building a mausoleum to the 
memory of Lady Blessington.——One of 
the last requests of the late distinguished 
musician, Chopin, was, that the requiem of 
Mozart should be performed at his obsequies, 
which has been done at the Madeleine, Mdmes. 
Viardotand, Castellan, and Signor Lablache. 
being the principal performers.— Ir. De 
Quincey intends soon, it is said, to publish in 
Blackwood some more astounding ‘ Opium- 


eating Confessions” than any he has yet made. 
At his period of greatest success, 
dose was 8000 drops per day! 


his regular 


In order to 
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invigorate his injured constitution, he is in the 
habit of performing a daily walk of eight 
miles. 


«Tt is with great regret,” says the London 
Literary Gazette, “that we observe the con- 
tinued indisposition of this very popular writer, 
announced as the cause of the non-appearance 
of Pendennis among its monthly compeers. 
We are glad to be informed that our witt 
confrére is getting convalescent; and, though 
his monthly labors have been interrupted, his 
annual volume promised for December may 
be confidently looked for.” 


—— Mr. Locner, the originator of the 
Naval Gallery of Pictures at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, died lately in England. He was known 
in literature as author of “Naval Memoirs,” 
and other sketches. He was a contributor to 
the Plain Englishman, “ one of the first ma- 
gazines,” says the Illustrated News, “ever 
established for the instruction and amusement 
of the *people.’” He was the author of an 
article in the Quarterly on London Architec- 
tural Improvements. He had been Secretary 
to Lord Exmouth and Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital. 


—— Itis stated in the Belfast (Me.) Sig- 
nal that property of the late Nathaniel Wilson, 
Purser in the Navy, amounting probably to 
$30,000, is left ultimately to the town of Bel- 
fast, the income to be annually expended for 
Courses of Lectures for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. 





THE GERMAN WATCH SONG. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

Ten has struck now by the bell, 

Ten are the commandments given 

By the Lord our God from Heaven. 
Human watch no good can yield us, 
God will watch us, God will shield us ; 
May He, through His heavenly might, 
Give us all a happy night. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

’T has struck eleven by the bell. 

Eleven were the Apostles sound, 

Who did teach the whole world round. 
Human watch, &c., &c. 

Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

Twelve has struck now by the bell. 

Twelve did follow Jesus’ name, 

Suffered with him all his shame. 
Human watch, &c., &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

One has struck now by the bell ; 

One is God, and one alone, 

Who doth hear us when we groan. 
Haman watch, &c., &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 
Two has struck now by the bell. 
Two paths before our step divide ; 
Man, beware, and well decide. 
Human watch, &c., &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell ! 

Three has struck now by the bell. 

Threefold is what's hallowed most, 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch, &c., &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell! 

Four has struck now by the bell. 

Four times our lands we plough and dress ; 

Thy heart, O man, till’st thou that less ? 
Human watch no good can yield us ; 
God will watch us, God will shield us, 
May He, through His heavenly might, 
Give us all a peaceful night ! 





Publisher's Circular. 





Dr. Rarnatt will commence his course of Lec- 
tures on the Poetry of the Hebrews, next Monday 
evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Harrer & Broruers have in press “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
LL.D., by his Son-in-law, Rev. William Hanna, 
LL.D. Their publications for this week are—a 
new English-Latin Lexicon, Edited by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. The Ogilvies,a Novel. A new 
Edition of Whately’s Elements of Logic, and 
Noel’s Essay on Christian Baptism. They have 
nearly ready Authun’s Ancient and Medieval Ge- 
ography. Major Ripley's War with Mexico. 
The Whale and his Captors, by Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever. The third and last part of “ Roland 
ee by Charles Lever, will be published next 
week. 

Baxer & Scrisner announce, in addition to 
former lists, a new work by Mr. Wittis—* People 
I have met with ; or Portraits from Living Society.” 
Also “ Annals of the Queens of Spain,” by Mrs. 
Geroree ; and “ Desuttroria, the recovered MSS. 
of an Eccentric.” 

Srrincer & Townsenp have now ready “ The 
Golden Calf; or Prodigality and Speculation in 
tke Nineteenth Century ;’ and, shortly, Lady 
Bulwer’s new novel, “ ‘The Peer’s Daughter.” 

Banes, Piatt, & Co., have received new vo- 
lumes of Bohn’s various libraries. 

Ticknor, Reep, & Frexps, have now ready, 
Brownine’s Poems, 2 vols.; Grace GREEN- 
— Writings; Cnartes Srracue’s Poems, 

c. 

Lea & Briancuarp announce Jonnston’s Phy- 
sical Atlas for publication in December, in one 
vol. 4to., with twenty-six illustrations. They have 
nearly ready a new and improved edition of Mrs. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography. These are im- 
portant and popular works, well worth the atten- 
tion of the trade. The way has been paved for 
their reception by articles in all the leading reviews, 
and we are pleased to announce their publication 
by a house so well known for the issue of scientific 
works as Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. 

Mr. Jones’s “ Essays upon Authors and Books” 
will appear immediately from the press of Messrs. 
Sranrorp & Sworps. 

Mr. Roorbach has in preparation a Supplement 
to his catalogue of American publications ; and 
also, to appear about the same time, a Classified 
Index. We hope the booksellers at large will 
respond to his circular, by giving full information 
regarding their publications. They will be serving 
their own interest by securing a permanent adver- 
tisement for their books, and at the same time add 
to the already acknowledged value of the Biblio- 
theca Americana. 

The Classified Index will be a valuable addition, 
giving at a glance all the various works on any 
particular subject. 

We would invite attention to an advertisement 
in our columns “ to Publishers of Periodicals.” 

Mr. Moxon announces a cheap edition of 
Worpsworta’s Poetical Works, in six cheap 
pocket volumes. 

Caarman has published “William Von Hum- 
boldt’s Letters to a Female Friend, translated 
from the second German edition.” 

The first volume of “ Southey’s Life and Cor- 
respondence, containing his Eatly Autobiography, 
College Life, Voyage to Lisbon,” &¢e., was pub- 
lished by Longman, Nov. 3, to be followed by the 
second in December, and thereafter the four re- 
maining volumes on alternate months. 

Bohn’s new volume of the Standard Library 
is “ Schlegel’s Lectures on Modern History ; now 
first translated.” 

“Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Ex- 
change,” by John Francis, author of the History 
of the Bank of England, a new work just issued 
by Willoughby & Co. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 10TH TO THE 30TH NOV. 


American Almanac for 1850 12mo. pp. 348 (Boston : Lit- 
tle & Brown—N. Y.: G P. Putnam). 

Astor Library. —A Concise Classified List of the most Im- 
portant Works on Bibliography ; being those Selected in 
this Department for the. &vo. pp. 30. 

Bell (Currer).)—Jane Eyre. A new Edition. 

Shirley I2mo. 

8vo. (Harper & Brothers), 

Bristol (Rev. C. A.)—Discourses on the Christian Spirit 
and Life. 12mo. pp 344 (Boston: Crosby & Nichols). 
Blakeman (R., M D.)—A Philosophical Essay on Credu- 
lity and Superstition ; and also on Animal Fascination, 

or Charming. 12mo. pp. 206 (D. Appleton & Co) 

Boardman (Henry A., D.D.)—The Importance of Religion 
to the Legal Profession; with some Remarks on the 
Character of the late Charles Chauncey, Ksq.; a Dis- 
course. 8&vo. pp. 40 (Phila.: Wm. 8. Martien), 

Bremer (Fredrika).—The Neighbors; a Story of Every- 
day Life. Trans. by Mary Howitt. With a new Pre- 
face. Post 16mo. pp. 439 (G. P. Putnam). 

Browning (Robert).—Poems. A New Edition. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. pp. 384, 416 (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Cholera, N. ¥., 1849.—Report of the Proceedings of the 
Sanitary Committee of the Board of Health. 8vo. pp. 
106 (Printers to the Common Council). 

Engraving.—Susannah, and the Elders. By Louis Blanc. 
Lith by N. Sarony (Phila.: H. H, Doty). 

Goldsmith (Oliver).—Mi<cellaneous Works, including a 
variety of Pieces now first Collected. 4 vols. Vol. I. 
l6mo pp. 586 (G. P. Putnam). 

Grace Greenwood.—Greenwood Leaves; a Collection of 
Sketches and Letters. 12mo. pp. 406 (Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields). ; 

Irving (Washington).—Oliver Goldsmith ; a Biography. 
Iliust. by Darley. 4io. pp. 454. 

Knickerbocker's History of New York. Illustrated 
by Darley. 4to. pp. 454. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
Tilust. by Darley. 4to. pp. 456 (G. P. Putnam). 

Juveniles.—Louise ; or, the Beauty of Integrity. I6mo. 

pp. 105. 

Lives of Iustrious Men. 18mo. pp. 532 (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Fanny and her Mamina, illust. 16mo. pp. 204. Little 
Annie’s Second Book, l6mo. pp. 124. ‘The Book of 
Birds, 16mo. Littie Frank, and other Tales, pp. 64. 
City Cries, pp. 102. The Book of Animals, pp. 200. 
The Child’s Cheerful Companion, I¢mo. pp. 200. 
Little Dora, pp. 128, all illustrated (Phila. ; Geo. 8. 
Appleton). 

elen Morton’s Trial. 16mo. illust. pp. 192. 
Fireside Fairies; or, Christmas at Aant Elsie’s, 
by Susan Pindar. Lllust. }6mo., pp. 205. 

The Child's Present: A New Story-Book to please 
the Fancy and improve the Hearts of Young Children. 
Edited by Grandiather Merryman. 16 col. engs., 











16mo. pp. 192. 
American Historical Tales for Youth. Illustrated, 
18mo., pp 


Ellis (Mrs.)—Fireside Stories. Illustrated, 18mo. 
pp. 522 (D. Appleton & Co ) 

Mackay (Alex.)—T'he Western World ; or, Travels in the 
United States in 1846-47. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 312, 316 
(Phila.: Lea & Blanchard.) 

Manu:! (A) of Morals for Common Schools, adapted also 
to the use of Families (by A. Hall.) 18mo. pp. 212 
(Boston: John P. Jewitt.) 

Meinhold (W.)—Sidonia, the Sorceress. Svo. (Harper & 

ros 


Bros.) 

Melville (Herman) —Redburn ; or, the Sailor- Boy Confes- 
sions of the Son of a Gentleman in the Merchant Ser- 
vice. l6mo. (Harper & Bros ) 

Monro (Rev. Edward A.)—The Revellers, the Midnight 
Sea, and ithe Wanderer. Lilust. pp. 158 (Gen. Prot. Ep. 
8. 8. Union). 

Moore (Thonims).—Irish Melodies, illustrated from De- 
signs prepared expressly for this work, engraved on Steel 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Finden. Fol. pp. 
174 (Lea & Blanchard.) 

Odd-Fellows’ Off-ring for 1850, contributed chiefly by 
Members of the Order. Ilust. }2mo., pp. 298 (Edward 
Walker.) 

Otis (F. N.)—Easy Lessons in Landscape. 12mo. Cards 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Poor Richard's Almanac, 1850, as written by Benj. Frank- 
lin for the years 1°33, °4, and "5. 18mo. pp. 60 (John 


Doggett.) 

Williams (Edwin).—The Presidents of the United States. 
their Memoirs and Admiuistrations, 12 parts, 8vo. pp, 
680 (E. Walker ) 








Advertisements. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF PERIODICALS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER is preparing for publication a Sup- 

plement to his “ Bibliotheca Americana,” or Catalogue 
of American Publications, and purposes giving a list of the 
periodicals published in the United States, with terms, 
time, and place of publication. Publishers will insure the 
insertion of their work by sending either a single number 
of their issue, or a full prospectus, postage paid, to 

ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 155 Broadway, N.Y. 


Bibhhotheca Americana is a Manual of Reference, com- 
piled expressly for Booksellers. and reaches @ large portion 
of the trade in the United States and Canada, and circu- 
‘lates to some extent in Europe. ditt 
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Thirty lines, 
One Column, 
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Important Work by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 


Will be published early in December, in an elegant 
octavo voluine, 


THE MERCY SEAT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 


On December 1st, 
A WHEAT SHEAF 


GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
BY. 
T. S. ARTHUR & F. C. WOODWORTH. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
APOSTOLIC BAPTISM, 


FACTS AND EVIDENCES ON THE SUBJECTS AND 
MODE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


By C. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.”’ 
Iliustrated with 13 Engravings. 


M. W. DODD, 


Brick Church Chapel. 





dl 


In Press. 


A WHEAT SHEAF GATHERED FROM 
OUR OWN FIELDS. 


By T. 8. ARTHUR and F. 8, WOODWORTH. 
To be fully illustrated, and making one of the most 
attractive Books of the Season. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 
SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE- 
NANTERS. By Pror. Axpen. 

M. W. DODD, 
ol3 tf 


Batce Cuvacs Cuaret 


Just Published. 
PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 
By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK 
With an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
D.D., of Princeton. 
THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 
Or Extracts Coneolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE, 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Lilustrated with nearly one hundred fiue Engravings. 
M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel. 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4. Old Compton Street, 
London, begs to call the attention of Book-buyers in 
the United States to his catalogues of CHOICE, USEFUL, 
and CURLOUS BOOKS, at very low prices, which are 
issued every few weeks. Part VI. for 1849 is now ready, 
containing 1000 articles; also Part {. of a Catalogue of 
25,000 PAMPHLETS and TRACTS (the largest cotlec- 
tion in London), containing 2,400 articles on Biography, 
Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, Arche- 
ology, Architecture, Isinting, Sculpture, Music, and 
Metaphysics. By the new postal regulations these Catu- 
logues may be received for two cents. Applications to Mr. 
Smith, must be post-paid, or they may be had of Apple- 
tons, Bartlett & Welford, Putoam, and Wiley, of New 
York, and Pennington, Philadelphia, all of whom will ex- 
ecute orders. n24 2 
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THE 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 


(November Number), 


AMERICAN EDITION, 
IS NEARLY READY, 
Price $3 a year; or $2 when taken with any of 
the other three Reviews, viz : 
London Quarterly, Edinbargh, and Westminster; or 
with Blackwood's Megazine. 
Price of the Four Reviews, $8; Blackwood, $3. 
The four Reviews and Blackwood, $10 per annum. 
L. SCOTT & Co., Pusuisuers, * 
n3 79 Fulton street, N.Y. 


Gillespie on. Roads and Railroads. 


THIRD EDITION. 


“Prof Gillespie's excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,’ 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers. It contains 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
devoted, expressed with remwarkuble clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smaller type, so that the farmer and 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for 
their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con- 
tains thirty sdditional pages, and gives ample instructions 
tor building Plank Rouds, and the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance upon Kailroads, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs to the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers ure bound to ‘ go ahead,’ and 
can scarcely fail to * mend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-running volume."—W. Y. Tribune. 


Published by A. S. BARNES & Co,, 
51 John Street. 


POPULAR 
Lectures on Biblical Poetry. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES on the Poetry of the 
Hebrews, as contained in the Old Testamert, will 
be delivered at the Stuyvesant Institute, Broadway, 
on Mondays, the 3d, 10th, and 17th; and Thursdays, the 
6th, 13th, and 20th December, by the Rev. Dr. Rapnat, 
Rabbi, Preacher of Birmingham, England. 
Tickets for the Course $2. Single Lectures 50 cents, 
which, with the Syilabi, may be had of 
Roe Lockwood & Son, 411 Broadway. 
T. J Crowen, 590 Broadway. 
Shepard & —— 1894 Broadway. 
G. & H. Miller, 645 Broadway. 
J Lockwood & Uo., 4 9 Broadway. 
Samuel Raynor, 76 Bowery; and of 
Mr. Polman at the lastiuute. 


SECOND EDITION 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 
TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Just published by 
GEO. I. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
Burravo. 
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Letters to a Sister. 


Will be published in a few weeks— 
LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


DR WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG 
312 pages, 12mo. 
A liberal discount made to the trade. 
addressed to the publishers. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
Burra.o. 


Mercantile Library Association. 


HE FOURTH LECTURE of the Course, on the 

* Agencies in Social Culture,” by Rev. Henry Gives, 

will be delivered at the Ruoms of the Association, Clin- 

ton Hall, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 4, 1849, at 7} o'clock. 
Subject: “ Love of the Beautiful.” 

Tickets may be procured at the Desk of the Library, or 
atthe Book-stores of George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, 
LD. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, and Thomas J.Crowen, 
599 Broadway. 


n24 It 


MEN. 


Orders should be 
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HENRY A OAKLEY, 
Chairman Lec. Com. 








[Dec. }. 
GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTIoy 


AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
With Oral Descriptions, 
MUSEUM ROOMS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWay, 
IS NOW OPEN, 
Hours of Exhibition, from 124 to 2j a.m., and 7 to 9 py 





THE NILE, 


Pharaonic, Persian, Ptolemaic, Boman, By>antine, 
Saracenic, sAemlook, and ®ttoman, 


Its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery (along both 
banks of the River for a distance of 1,720 miles), and the 
Varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, Al- 
luvium, and Deserts, are exhibited in a Grand Moving 

Transparent Panoramic Picture 
(900 Feet in Length by 8 in Heigh:), 
EXPLAINED BY GEO. R. GLIDDON, 

In Oral Lectures, embracing the latest Researches, Arche 
ological, Biblical, and Historical, and iliustrated by a 

Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c. 
TAith splendid Tableaur of Mieroglyphieal TAritings, 

Paintings, and Sculptures, 





ian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other 


ORIENTAL MUSIC performed during each exhibition, 





> Mr. Gurppon’s Descriptions commence precisely at 
i p.m., and at 74 Pp m.—— Admission, 50 Cents; Children, 
Half price. ——Gliddon’s * Hand- Book to the Panorama” 
at the door, price 25 Cents.——Por other Particulars, see 
Small Bills. 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities sre such that he is enabled to execute »// 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of mony 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who muy faver him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau stree!, 
020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

By STANFORD & SWORDS, i37 Broadway, 
THIS DAY (DEc. Ist), 

ESSAYS ON AUTHORS & BOOKS, 


By W. ALFRED JONES. 





ay it 


Harless’s Christian Ethics. 





The Subscriber has in preparation, and will publish at as 
early a day as possible, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
By G. E. HARLESS, D.D. 


Translated from the German, 
By the Rev. J. N. HOFFMAN, 
Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa. 


in one volume !2mo. 


HENRY PERKINS, 


nl7 3t Philadelphia. 


. ’ ’ 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

7™ E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers «nd is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the‘r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four purts, which is rapidiy gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have used it; it is bahar | valuable in Boarding 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo} Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PaILADELPHIA. 








No. 148.] 


Revolution in Periodical Literature. 


Holden’s Illustrated Dollar Maga- 
zine, 


SINCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine the pt ty has pissed inte the hands of the subseri- 
ber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, No 109 Nassau street, New York. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the first of January, 1850, will com- 

prise many important improvements, which. it is believed, 

will render the Maguzine one of the best Periodicals pub- | 
lished in the country, as it certainly is the chenpest. 
Among these iwpruvements will be new and beautiful 
type. fine calendered paper, a higher order of illustrations 
than those heretofore given, and contributions from some 
of the ablest writers in America. It is the aim of the 
Proprietor to publish a Popular Magazine adapted to the 
wants of all classes of reading people in the Republic, | 
which shall be both instructive and amusing; and free 

alike from the grossness which characterizes mach of the | 
cheap literature of the day, and from the vapidity of the 

so called “ Ladies’ Magazines.” The illustrations will 

consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood by the 

best Artists, 


PORTRAITS OF REMARKABLE. 
PERSONS, AND VIEWS OF 
REMARKABLE PLACES, 


Iilustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be 
exercised that no improper articles or words shall ever be 
adwitted, so that it may be safely taken by persons of the 
utmost refinement, and read at the fireside for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain 
brief critical notices of all the new publications of the day, 
and will form a complete chronicle of current literature, 

From the business and literary counexions already es- 
tablished the best assistance that the country can afford 
will be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, 
and nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary 
resources and watchful industry can obtain to make the 
Magazine the 


LEADING LITERARY PERIODICAL | 
OF AMERICA. 


The extreme low rate at which it is published gre: | 
cludes the hope of profit, except from a circulation greater 
than that which any literary periodical has ever yet at- 
tained; bat withthe new avenues daily opening for the 
circulation of works of merit; the constantly increasing | 
population of the country ; the cheapness of the Magazine, 
and the superiority of its literary and artistic attractions to 
those of any other work now issued; the proprietor fear- 
lessly engages in an enterprise which wil! be sure to bene- 
fit the public if it should not enrich himself 

The Magazine will be under the Editorial charge and 
supervision of 

CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


who has been connected with it from the beginning. 
The“ Pulpit Portraits,”’ a series of Biographical Sketches, 
accompanied by well engraved Portraits of Eminent 
Divines of the American Churches, which have formed a 
conspicuous feature of * HOLDEN,” will be continued in 
the succeeding volumes of the Magazine, and will render 
it of peculiar value to religious people of every denomina- 


tion. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME 


will commence on the First of January next, but will be 
— on the 15th of December. Each number will con- 
Sisto 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, AND NUME- 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Terms are 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


In Advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully 
directed and sent by mail at the risk of the subscriber. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can at any time be supplied when ordered, but will be 
deducted from the time for which pryment has been 
received. Remittances may be sent at the risk of the 
pi meer Fw a description of the bills is taken, 
rte in the presence of the Postmaster as evidence 
of the fact. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and 20 copies for 
$15. Nos. for the yeur 1848, excepting the month of 
January, will be furnished at 4 cents each. and bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edge, from July to December in- 
Clasive, at $1 each. 

Newspaper Publishers who will insert this Prospectus 
four times, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive 
« Bound Volume for the year 1849. and an exchange for the 
coming year; they are requested to send only the papers 
in which the Prospectus and notices appear. titers must 
be addressed to “Holden s Dollar Magnzine, No. 109 
Nassau strect, New York,” and post paid in all cases. 

a1 Qt WM. H. DIETZ, P: 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES 
FOR 1850, 
PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 


oom emer 














I. 
FIRESIDE FAIRIES; OR, CHRISTMAS AT AUNT ELSIE’S. 


: By SUSAN PINDAR. 
_ Beautifully illustrated, with Original Designs. One volume 12mo. Price 75 cts.; gilt edges, $1. 
CONTENTS.—The Two Voices, or the Shadow and Shadowless. The Minute Fairies, [ have and Oh had & The 
Hump and Long Nose. The Lily Fairy and the Silver Beam. The Wonderful Watch. The Red and White 
Rose Trees. The Di d Fountain, The Magical Key. 

Though this is a small book, it is, mechanically, exceedingly beautiful, being illustrated with spirited wood ents 
from Original Designs. But thatis its least merit. It is one of the most entertaining, and decidedly one of the best 
juveniles that have issued from the prolific press of this city. We speak advisedly. It is long since we found time 
to read through a juvenile book, so near Christmas, when the name of this class of volames is legion, but this 
charmed us so much that we were unwilling to lay it down after once commencing it’ The first story—* The Two 
Voices, or the Shadow and the Shadowless,” is a sweet thing, as is also the one entitled, “ The Diamond Foun- 
tain.” Indeed, the whole number, and there are ten, will be read with avidity. Their moral is as pure as their style 
is enchanting— Com. 4dv. 





Il. 
HOME RECREATIONS; 


A Collection of Tales of Peril and Adventure, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Manners and Customs, Puetry, and 
other interesting Sketches. A New Gift Book for Young Readers. 
By GRANDFATHER MERRYMAN. With colored illustrations. 16mo. 87 cts. 


Il.—VI. 
MARY HOWITT’S POPULAR TALES. 


I, My Juvenile Days, and other Tales, 1 vol. 16mo. Il. Popular Moral Tales for the Young. 1 vol. 16mo. IIL. Tales; 
and Stories for Boys and Girls, 1 vol. 16mo. 1V. Juvenile Tales and Swries, 1 vol. ]6mo., 75 cts. each. 


vil. 
FIRESIDE STORIES BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Containing: The Minister’s Family—First Impressions—Somerville Hall—The Rising Tide. 1 vol. 16mo., illustrat- 
ed, 75 cents. 
Vill. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL TALES. 
Adventures of Henry Hudson, Daniel Boone, and John Smith, with Portraits. 1 vol. 16mo., 75 cents. 


Ix. 
THE STORY OF LITTLE JOHN. 


By M. CHARLES JEANNET. Translated from the French by F. G. Skinner. Iilustrated, 1 vol. 16mo., 63 cents ; 
gilt, 75 cents. 


x. 
AUNT FANNY’S STORY BOOK FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


With many Plates. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents; boards, 38 cents. 


XI. 
LOUISE; OR, THE BEAUTY OF INTEGRITY. 
A Story for the Young. ‘To which are added, The Mother's Grave and No Place Like Home. 1 vol. 16m»., Plates, 
38 cents ; gilt, 50 cents. 
Xi. 
INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Cotman. 


“ As the smallest planets 
Are nearest to the Sun, 
So are little children 
Nearest to God.” 


1 vol. 16mo., Plates, 50 cents. 


xXIll. 
THE CHILD’S PRESENT: A NEW STORY-BOOK 


To Please the Fancy and Improve the Hearis of Youog Children. Edited by Grandfither Merryman. Illustrated 
with Sixteen colored Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. 30 cents; gilt, 75 cents. 


ALSO 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING: 
MASTERMAN READY: on, THE WRECK OF THE PACIFIC. 


By Carr. MARRYATT. Two volumes in one. Price 75 cts. 


xv. 
THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
‘Two volumesin one. Price 62 cents. 


Xvi. 
THE MISSION: or, SCENES IN AFRICA. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
Two volumes in one. Price 62 cents. 


xvii. 
PICTURE STORY-BOOKS; 
BY GREAT AUTHORS AND GREAT PAINTERS. 


One volume 12mo. Price 75 cents ; Gilt edges, $!. 


XVII. 
THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE-BOOK; 
OTTO SPEKTER’S FABLE BOOK. ‘Translated by Many Howrrr. 


COMMONLY CALLED 
With One Hundred Iilustrations. Elegantly bound, 75 cents; boards, 50 cents. 


xix. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. AND THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. 
illustrated with Twelve Original Designs. 5v cents ; boards 31 cents. 


xx. 
THE YOUNG STUDENT; or, RALPH AND VICTOR. 


By MADAME GUIZOT. Translated by SAMUEL JACKSON. 


di uf 18mo. 560 pages, 75 cents. 
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GEORGE 8. APPLETON’S 


ELEGANT JUVENILES FOR 1850. 


I. | 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Illustrated with over 300 engravings. 1 vol. oblong 4to. 
Price, 18} cts.; cloth-limp, 25 cts. 
This volume will delight all the admirers of Mother 
Goose, and, if we are not much mistaken, the old lady will 
gather fresh laurels from this elegant edition. 


II. 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DE- 
SCRIBED ; 


, 

With Anecdotes and [lustrations. By the Author of 
“ Peep of Day,” “Line upon Line.” Tlustrated with 
Nineteen Iiustrations, and a Map. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 
75 cents ; cloth, gilt edges 87 cts. 

“Perhaps no modern writer has done more good than 
the author of the above. Her works may be found on 
every family table.” 


mil. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, 


Intended for the amusement and instruction of you 
ple. Ulustrated with Sixteen elegant Plates. vol. 
square 16mo. Price 50 cents; or in a new style Il- 
luminated, 62 cts. 

** This is a companion volume to the ‘ Book of Animals, 
and is written in the same style. Pleasure and profit are 
endeavored to be conveyed to the young mind, so that 
the impressions made may be of a lasting and beneficial 
character.” 


peo- 


IV. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, IN 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


By the Author of “ Little Annie’s First Book." Prettily 
Illustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. square I6mo. Price 
31 cents; cloth 374; cloth gilt 50 cts. 


“ The reader of ‘ Little Annie’s First Book’ will find the 
Second Book a little in advance of the First, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with the approbation of parents in 
search of Books for children, from five to nine years of 
age.” 

v 


THE CHILD’S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 


A Book for Young People. lustrated with Twenty- 
three Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents; cloth 


gilt, 62 cents. (A New Edition.) 


vi. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Intended for the Entertainment and Instruction of Young 
People. By R. Biley. Illustrated with Twelve De- 
signs of Animals. 1 vol. square 16mo. Bound in fancy 
style, 62 cts. 

Vil. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR EASY 
READING LESSONS. 


In which it is pyomseet to bring Scriptural principles into 
daily practice. With Hints for Nursery Discip'ine. By 
the Author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” “ Bible 

1 vol. square 18mo. Price 38 cents half 

(A 


Scenes,” &c. 
bound ; 50 cents cloth plain, and 62 cts. gilt edges. 
New Edition.) 

VIit. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE; 


A Series of Tales by Miss Sinclair. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Prettily Iilustrated by Croome. | vol. 
16mo. Bound in fancy covers 75 cents; the same gilt 
edges, 87 cts. 


Ix, 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES, 


Chiefly in Words of One Sytlabie. Prettily Lilustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. Bound in cloth. Price, 25 cents; in Ll- 
luminated style, 31 cts. 


x. 
CITY CRIES; OR A PEEP AT SCENES 
IN TOWN. 


By an Observer. Illustrated with Twenty-Four et 
Designs by Croome. Price in paper covers gilt 
25 cents; cloth 37 cents ; cloth, colored plates, 50 cents; 
cloth, gilt edges, colored plates, 62 cents. (A New 
Editi on.) 


xI. 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Twenty-Four Ilustrations. 
1 vol. square 16mo. Price, half bound in cloth, 25 cts.; 
cloth, 37 cents; cloth, colored plates, 56 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, gilt edges, 62 cents. 











XII. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
A Hon ape, Seana ie em 
xii, 


THE BOOK OF PROFESSIONS AND 
TRADES. 
{llustrated with Twenty-Four Designs by Croome. Price, 


25 cents, paper covers; cloth extra, 37 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, 50 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, 62 cts. 


xIv. 
THE YOUTH’S HAND-BOOK OF MO. 
DERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


One vol. 16mo. Beautifully Illustrated. Bound in gilt 
sides and edges. Price 75 cents. 


xv. 
SCENES AND STORIES FROM EU- 
ROPEAN HISTORY. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt sides and edges. 
Price, 75 cents. 


XVL 
PRETTY STORIES FOR PRETTY LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. 


With [/luminated Frontispiece, and many E vi 
1 vol. small 18mo, cloth, gilt edges. Price a 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILES. 
New Editions of 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; LAZY LAWRENCE, 
AND THE BRACELET. 


Beautifully bound in fancy paper Liluminated. Price, 
1 cents each. 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S PRETTILY ILLUS- 
TRATED JUVENILES. 
DUTY IS SAFETY, or TROUBLESOME TOM ; THINK 


a YOU ACT; AND JACK THE SAILOR 


Bound in Illuminated covers. Price, 31 cts, each. 


LITTLE DORA; or THE FOUR SEA- 
SONS. 


By a Lady of Charleston. Prettily [Nustrated with Origi- 
nal Designs, by Croome. Price half bound in cloth, 
31 cts. ; cloth, 37 cts.; cloth, gilt edges, 50 cts. 

03" These volumes will be found to be all got up 
in « superior style to any Juveniles published in the mar- 
ket, and for cheapness they will ckatenan competition. 
Nothing is published but what is strictly moral, co that 
Booksellers throughout the country can point to Apple- 
ton’s Juveniles as the best in every point of view. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 


Is published, and will be furnished gratis on application 
to the publisher. 


These volumes will be found to be superior to any in the 


market. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
nl? 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


A New Book for Horsemen ! 
Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 


A Short and Familiar Treatise on the External Con- 
formation of the Horse; the Nature of Soundness and 
UWasoundness; andthe Laws relating to Sale and War- 
ranty. With copious Directions for Siteveriag Unsound- 
ness prior to purchasing. 


By JOHN STEWART, V. 8. 


“The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 
But the seller of only one.” 
I vol. 18mo. Price, 50 cents. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 
91 Joun STREET, conneR oF Gotn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott's Steel Pen has been UN- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {is 
combination of puRaBILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs, 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOI.; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 
A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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BOHN’S NEW ISSUES. 


Just Received. 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


18 Series will be published uniformly with the 

Sranparp Lisrary, and com Works of the very 
highest character, extensively embellished with Steel or 
Wood Engravings by the best Artists of the day, and will 
be published Monthly. 


The claims of this undertaking tu the especial patron- 
age of the Public will be sufficiently evident by an intima- 
tion of a few of the books it is intended to include, all of 
which are now ready for publication. 

THE FIRST WORK PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES 
WILL BE 


LODGE’S 


Portraits of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britain. 


WITH 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their 
Lives and Actions. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. each volume containing 
THIRTY PORTRAITS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL 


(In all 240) ; 
anew 


The First Volume is now ready, and the others will ap- 
pear Monthly without intermission, and when completed 
will be followed by one or other of the undermentioned 
Books, in the order most convenient :— 


Palestine and the Holy Land. 
The Reliques of Father Prout. 
Cruikshank’s Three Courses and 


a Dessert, 
And other highly Illustrated Works of equal pretensions. 


Also just. received, 
STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. 
SCHLEGEL’S 


Lectures on Modern History. 


One Volume. 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 


BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
n24 2t 204 Broadway. 


Now Ready. 
Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author, To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
at at Low prices, of which the world h»s heretofore 
urnished an example. 

The Second Voleue will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
adtf BOSTON. 


WILLIAM PATTON, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Browning’s Poems. 


The Complete Poetical Works 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


IN TWO voLUMEs 16mo. 
Uniform with Mozon’s English Edition. 


Price $2. 


Just Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 


“ There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer: and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the far off him, far above. 
Shakspeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 

Wacrer Savace Lanpor. 


“Tous he appears to have a wider range and greater 
freedom of movement than any other of the younger Eng- 
lish Poets. 

“ Many English dramas have been written within a few 
years, the authors of which have established their claim 
to the title of poet. But it is only in Mr. Browning that we 
find enough of freshness, vigor, grasp, and of that clear in- 
sight and conception which enable the artist to construct 
characters from within, and so to make them real things, 
and not images, as to warrant our granting the honor due 
to the Dramatist.”’ 

James Russet Lowet. 


“Next to Tennyson, we know of hardly another Eng- 
lish poet of the day whocan be compared with Browning. 
The grandest pieces in the volumes are ‘Pippa Passes’ 
and ‘ A Blotin the ’Scutcheon.’ The latter, in the opinion 
of Charles Dickens, is the finest poem of the century. 
Once read, it mast haunt the imagination for ever ; for its 
—s strikes deep into the very substance and core of the 
sou ” 


di3t Epwin P. Wuirrte. 





A. S. BARNES & CO.’S 
School-Book Circular. 


T= following TEXT-BOOKS having recently been 
published, and possessing, as is believed, superior 
merit over other works of similar character, the pubiish- 
ers would respectfully call the attention of ‘l'eachers to a 


careful examination of their merits :— 
BROOKS’S CLASSICS. 


BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. With Illus- 
trations. $2 50. 
BROOKS’S GREEK LESSONS (or First Lessons in 


Greek). 62 cts. 
BROOKS'S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA (in 


Greek). 62) cts. 
BROOKS’S LATIN LESSONS (or First Lessons in 
Latin). 624 cts. 


REID & BAIN’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
1 00 


$ \ 
PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. $1. 
PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO.- 


phy. gl. 
PROF. DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &c. 
Published by 
013 A 8. BARNES & CO. 








Emporium of Art-Rooms. 
No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 
Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered - 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 
WM. A. GREENE, 





s! Agent for the Assignee. 
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Atlas of Physical Geography. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Will Publish in December, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 
BY 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.8., F.G.8. 


Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, 
Berlin, &c. 

In one large volume, imperial quarto, handsomely bound. 
with Twenty-Six Plates, engraved and colored in the 
best style. Together with 112 pages of Descrip- 
tive Letter Press and a very copious Index. 

This splendid volume wil! fill a void leng felt tn this 
country, where no work has been attainable presenting 
the results of the importent science of Physical Geogra- 
phy in a distinct and tangible form. The list of plates 
subjoined will show both the design of the work and the 
manner in which its carrying out has been attempted. 
The reputation of the author, and the universal approba- 
tion with which his Atlas has been received, are suffi- 
cient guarantees that no care has been spared to render 
the book complete and trustworthy. he engraving, 
printing, and coloring will all be found of the best and 
most accurate description. 

As but a sinall edition has been prepared, the publish- 
ers would request all who may desire to procure copies of 
- work to send orders without delay, through their book- 
sellers. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


GEOLOGY. 


. Geological Structure of the Globe. 

Mountain Chains of Europe ard Asia. 

Mountain Chains of America. 

. lilustrations of the Glacier System of the Alps 

(Mont Blanc.) 

Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 

Palwontological and Geological Map of the British 
Islands. (Frontispiece) 


oo eI 


HYDROGRAPHY. 


. Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 

. Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean. 

. Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean or Great Sea. 
Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 

The River Systems of Europe and Asia. 

The River Systems of America. 

Tidal Chart of the World. 


METEOROLOGY. 


. Humboldt’s System of Isothermal Lines. 
be Geographical Distribution of the Currents of 
Air. 


Oe eiom 


ae ir 


_H yetographic or Rain Map of the World. 
Hyetographic or Rain Map of Europe. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Geographical Distribution of Plants. 

Geographical Distribution of the Cultivated Plants 
used as Food. 

Geographical Distribution of Quadrumana, Edentata, 
Marsupialia, and Pachydermata. 

Geographical Distribution of Carnivora. 

Geographical Distribution of Rodentia and Rumi- 
nantia. 

Geographical Distribution of Birds. 

Geographical Distribution of Reptiles. 

Ethnographic Map of the World. 

Ethnographic Map of Great Britain and Ireland. 


“To the scholar, to the student, and to the already 
large, yet daily increasing multitude of inquirers who cul- 
tivate natural science, the Physical Atlas is a treasure of 
incalculable value. It brings before the mind's eye, in 
one grand panoramic view, and in a form clear, nite, 
and easily comprehensible, all the facts at present known 
relative to the great subjects of which it treats, and may 
be regarded as a lucid epit of a th d scattered vo- 
jumes, more or less intrinsically valuable, of which it con- 
tains the heart and substance.”— Blackwood's Magazine. 


SONA we Y Er 








Nearly Ready. 

A much Improved ard Enlarged Edition of 
SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With American Notes and a Glossary prepared for this 
Edition. 

In one large royal 12mo volume, of nearly 550 pages. 
The favorable manner in which this book has been re- 
ceived, and its adoption in many of the higher schools and 
academies, have induced the publishers to print it, with 
improvements from the Author's second and enla' edi- 
tion. Its superiority may be understood from the fact that 
not only has the size of the page been increased, but the 
volume itself extended by upwards of one hundred and 

fifty pages. dl 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 


[Dec. } 


POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS 


Abnailard 
Abrantés 
Aimé- Martin 
Alfieri 
Allonville 


Boyer 
Brillat-Savarin 


Briseux 
Buffier 
Buffon 
Burns 
Burette 


Byron, 
Barthélemy Camoens 
Beaumarchais 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, ut Broadway, N. Y. 


Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) 
Couri Gabourd 
Galibert 
Galland 
Gallais 
Gaultier 
Genlis 
Goldsmith 
Girauldiére 
Grandville 
Guérin 
Girardin (Mme. de) 
Goethe 
Giraudet 


Kohirausch 
Lebrun 
Lafontaine 

Las Casas 
Lavaliée 

Lesage 

Lurine 

La Harpe 
Lamartine 

La Brayére 
Lamennais 
Lamotte 

La Rochefaucaald 
Leroux de Lincy 
Guizot Locke et Leibnitz Nodier 
Gombault (Mlle.) oan de Vega Norvins (de) 
Girard ucien Noe! et Chapsal 
Hoffinan Sarees de \'Ard 


Moore (T. 

Maistre (X. de) 
Malherbe 

Musset 

Machiavel 
Mennechet 
Meissas et Michelot 
M:adow 


Rabelais 
Regnard 
Remusat (Mme.) 


ron 
Rousseau (J. B.) 
Raymond 

Retz 

Rollin 


Shakspeare 
Sophocie 

Staél (Mme. de) 
Salvandy (de) 
Segur 


Saint Ouen 
Sonnet 
Tardieu 
Tasse (Le) 
Tastu (Mme.) 
Thierry 
Thiers 
Thucydide 
Tibbins 
Valentin 
Vernet (H.) 
Veuillot 
Voltaire 


Homeére Lévi 
Hugo Lingard 
Héloise L’Homond 
Hérodote Landais 
Harmoniére Lorain 
Hoffet Legendre 
Janin (Jules) Maitebrun 
Kempis (Thomas 4) Marmontel 
Klopstock Manzoni 
frodier (Mme. de) 


Valayre 

Viennet 

Vigny 

Villemain 

Villeneuve 

Vernier 

Wailly 

Wyss 

Xenophon, etc., etc. 
nl 


Campan (Mme.) 
Benvenuto Cellini Capefigue 
Beranger Chapsal 
Berard Chateaubriand 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes 
Berquin Chénier 
Bezout Cobbett 
Bignon Corneille (P. et Th.) 
Blanc Corménin, De 
Bocace Cortambert 


Sainte-Beuve 
Sand (George) 
Sandeau 
Scarron 
Schiller 
Scribe 


F 
Fleury (l' Abbé) 
Fleury (Lamé) 


Filon Michelet 





New Engravings ! 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


A Set of Interesting Views of this fashionable Water 


ing-place, drawn from Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY. 


Price of each set—plain, $2. 
Price of each set—colored, $5. 


PORTRAIT OF 


EVERYBODYS ALMANAC AND DIARY, | 
FOR 1850. | 





! 

Contents. | 
CALENDAR. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JUDICIARY. 
LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 
OFFICIAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1848. 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
UNITED STATES MILITIA. 


BANKS OF THE UNITED oe 
CHRONICLE OF EVENTS, 1848—184 


POPULATION, PRODUCTS. “AND MaNurac-' GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


TURES OF THE UNITED STATES. First President of the United States. Painted by 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THEUNITED STATES. STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
COINS: 1 oF THE WORLD IN AMERICAN | Price of each copy—slele, $71 ets. 
ELECTION TABLE, SHOWING THE TIME OF Price of each copy—tinted, 62} cts 
REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. HOLDING ELECTIONS IN EACH STATE. —— 

COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. DIARY AND MEMORANDA FOR EVERY DAY PORTRAIT OF 

COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. IN THE YEAR. JAMES K. POLK 
One volume, small 18mo. muslin, gilt, Price 25 cts. each ; $2 per dozen, $15 per hundred; or, in} 5 114 president of the United States. Drawn from Life 

by DUBOUJAL, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 


tucks 37 cts. each, $3 per dozen. ; 
Price of each copy—plain, 37 _ 


Price of each copy—tinted, 


ARR nn nnn 


APPLETON’S 
POPULAR AND USEFUL HAND BOOKS, 


Price 25 cts. each. 


Each in a neat pocket volume, elegantly bound in fancy muslin, gilt edges and sides. 


ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN, BY AN AMERICAN. 
THE BALL ROOM, AND EVENING PARTIES. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

CONVERSATION AND TABLE TALK. 

THE TOILETTE, DRESS, AND FASHION. 
ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES, BY A LADY. 

CROCHET: WITH ENTIRELY NEW PATTERNS. 


To be ready early in October. 


“ MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS !” 


Painted by the celebrated American Artist, w. 
MOUNT, Esq., drawn on Stone by LEON NOEL i in 
Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 
“The Power of Music.” 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
Price of each copy, plain, ° 
KNITTING, NETTING, AND FANCY WORK. Do. do. ie, A before letters (only | 


CHESS ; WITH THE VARIOUS MOVES AND OPENINGS. Do. 00 printed), 


do. ee in superior style, 
WHIST ; CONTAINING RULES FOR PLAYING ALL after the original picture, $5 
KINDS OF WHIST. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 
HAND-BOOK FOR NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLES. 


GAMES FOR THE AMUSEMENT OF EVENING PARTIES. 289 Broapway. 

THE LIVES 
JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE, 


FOURTH AND FIFTH PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
164 Main street, Burrato, N. Y. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





These volumes have received the unqualified approbation of the press throughout thecountry. Each volume 
is full and complete on the sabject of which it treats. 


Price $2 per dozen, or $15 per hundred ; either of one kind, or assorted. 


GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Pvsuisuer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 
With Thirty-Three Exquisite Designs. 


One volume 8vo. Price in cloth gilt, $1 25; morocco extra bevelled, $2 25; colored Plates, morocco, $3 50. 
X" Eurly orders solicited, as but a small edition is printed. 


GEO. 8S. APPLETON, Pustisuer, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Memorials of John Bartram 


AND 


HUMPHREY MARSHALL, 


With Occasional Notes, Biographical Sketches, 
and a Selection from their Correspondence. 
By Wa. Daxr.ineton, m.p., 
In one volume, 8vo. with Illustrations. 


“ This is a large and most elegantly printed volume of 
some six hundred pages, not made up of dry botanical de- 
tails, only intelligible to the scientific reader, but of mate- 
rials such as must interest all readers. John Bartram is 
well known as the first native American Botanist who 
pursued the study of the most beautiful branch of natural 
history with a degree of enthusiasm only equalled by the 
success Of his labors. A vast number of letters from him 
and various correspondents of his in Europe and America, 
from 1734 to the time of his death in 1777, are given, in- 
cluding letters from Peter Collinson, James Logan, Lin- 
neus, Sir Hans Sloane, Benjamin Franklin, Michaux, &c., 
&c., all marked by a genjal warmth of feeling seldom 
encountered in the present matter-of-fact age.’’— Even- 
ing Bulletin. 


Characteristics of Literature, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 
By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” ‘ Artist Life,” 
, &e. 


“Mr. Tuckerman has just issued a new volume of 
biographical and literary sketches, which bears the title 
‘ Characteristics of Literature, illustrated by the Genius of 
Distinguished Men.’ He has happily chosen Sir Thomas 
Browne a8 the representative of the Philosopher; Chan- 
ning, of the Moralist; Roscoe, of the Philanthropist; 
Lamb of the Hamorist; Macaulay of the Historian, &e., 
&e. A glance at its pages, and a knowledge of the 
author, assures us that it will be admitted as one of the 
happ'est works that has proceeded from his pen—discrimi- 
nating with distinctions, with the accessary illustrations 
of a man of taste and travel.’"— Literary World. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 








ni7 tf Publishers, Paitape.pnta. 
Dr. Spring's New Work. 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
$1 50. 
MEMOIRS OF ~SHBEL GREEN, D.D. By Dr. Jones. 
8vo. $2. 
OPIE ON LYING. New edition, 18mo. 40 cts. 
THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE PASCAL 


A new Translation; with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McCrie. 12mo. $1. 
CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 3d edition 
with Portrait, $1 50. 
THE ISRAEL OF GOD. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1 50 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. Dr 
Tyng. $1 50. 
McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS. Enlarged, portrait, $3. 
~—— SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 
WILSON'S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. Illustrated 
75 cents. 
CAPRICES: a Volume of Poems. 12mo. 50 cts. 
COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Royal 8vo. $3. 
bpe MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY. By Philip. 75 
cen 
H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTION. Large type, 50 cts. 
RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12:mo. 
75 cents. 
THE BOY’S BOOK AND GIRL’S BOOK. 18mo. 40 
Cts, each. 
Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
n24tf 285 Broadway. 


NOTICE. 


"TE partnership heretofore existing between the sub- 
scribers, under the firm of CAREY & HART, was dis- 
solved by its own limitation on the 10th of September last. 
The business of the tirm will be settled by A. HART, and 
either of the undersigned is authorized to use the name 
of the firm in liquidation. 





A. HART, 
HENRY C. BAIRD. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5. 1849. nl7 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Will Publish early in December the following Works : 
SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 


By J. T. HEADLEY. 
With the following Original Illustrations by Darley : 


SAMUEL AND SAUL. | ABSALOM. 

PAUL. THE NAMELESS PROPHET. * 

THE RED SEA PASSAGE. THE DREAM AND ITS FULFILMENT. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

RUTH. THE DISCIPLE THAT JESUS LOVED. 


THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


1 vol. royal octavo. An elegant gift book 


THE BATTLE SUMMER, 


Reign of Blouse: 
BEING TRANSCRIPTS FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS IN PARIS DURING THE YEAR 1848. 
By Ix. MARVEL. 
Author of Fresh Gleanings and Ik. Marvel's Letters. 
1 vol. 12mo., with an Illustration by Darley. 

“The book cannot fail to be one of very marked interest and value. The author was in Paris during the most 
eventful portion of the late Revolution, and devoted himself entirely to a study of its character and observation of its 
incidents. Our readers will remember the admirable spirit and graphic style of his letters,—the quick yet accurate 
observation which they displayed,—their quiet, rich, and satiric humor,—their rapid and eloquent delineations of 
character and of incident, and that general spirit of refined, cultivated taste which marks them at once as the pro- 
ductions of a scholar, versed in the ways of the best society. His book is not a reprint of these letters ;—the whole 
has been carefully re-written, and whether it be regarded from an artistic or historic point of view, we are confident 
it will be one of the best productions of the current season.”—Courier and WR l T I N G g 

. 


POEMS AND PROSE 


By RICHARD H. DANA. 


2 vols. 12mo. 

The publishers take great pleasure in announcing a new and complete edition of the Poems and Prose writings of 
Richard H. Dana, “ who, as a Poet and Novelist, is worthy to be ranked with any living writer in the English lan- 
guage. All the writings of Dana belong to the permanent literature of the country. His prose and poetry will find 
every year more and more readers.” This edition will comprise all Dana’s Poems—the Idle Man, and several Essays 
and Reviews never before collected. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET; 


Or, Portraits from Living Society (drawn under a thin veil of fiction), including 
THE BELLES OF NEW YORK. 


By N. P. WILLIS. 


l vol. 12mo., uniform with Rural Letters. 


ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 


By MRS. GEORGE. 


1st volume, with Portrait. 


DESULTORIA: 


THE RECOVERED MSS. OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON ; 


Containing his Lectures on Art, Poems, Aphorisms, &c., never before published. 
Epirep sy RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 
1 vol. 18mo. 


B. & S. have recently Published. 

Los Gringos ; or, An Inside View of Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia. By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S.N. Second edition. 1 vol. i2mo. 

Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the Way. By T. T. Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Puritan and his Daughter. A new work by J. K. Paulding, Author of the “ Dutchman’s 
Fireside.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ A historical novel of great interest.” 

Frontenac ; or the Atotarho of the Iroquois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street. 1 
vol. 12mo. with Portrait of Author. ! 

Evenings at Woodlawn. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author of Women of the Revolution. 1 vol. 


12mo. 

Physician and Patient; or,a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests of 
the Medica! Profession and the Community. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. 3 vol. 12mo. . 

The Brilliant. An Annual for 1850, with Sixteen fine Steel Engravings. Edited by T. 8. 
Arthur. Royal 8vo. 

Proverbial Philosophy, by Tupper, with eriginal Designs and Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. in 
various styles of binding, and printed in clear type, on supe paper, naking an elegant Gift-Book for all 


re BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
n24 2t 145 Nassau street, and 36 Park Row. 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


“~ek—ewreene enn" 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of : yo oe making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all Seasons. 
Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Lmblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PuBLisHERS AND BooksELLERs, 











«024 tf S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PorLapELPuHia. 
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PRODIGALITY AND SPECULATION 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 











ON FRIDAY OF THE PRESENT WEEK 
STRINGER & 


TOWNS EN D 


GOLDEN CALF 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





LADY BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTER 


BY LADY BULWER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Iconographic Encyclopedia. 


FART S82. 


Published in 25 Parts, at $1 each. Payable on 
delivery of each part. 


Subscriptions only received for the whole work. 

> This work is entitled to more than ordinary claim 
to general attention, inc:uding, as it does, the great princi- 
ples of scientific research, and the results of deep philoso- 
phical investigation, 


The steel plates, of which the work will contain 509, 

are beautifully executed by the first artists of Germany, 
and are really splendid specimens of engraving: they have 
been prepared especially for this work. The price has 
been fixed at un exceedingly low rate ($1 part), which 
can scarcely cover the cost of the work.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 

Experience has shown that, in these days of inventions 
and machines, it is impossible to obtain a correct notion of 
things without the assistance of illustrative designs. The 
engravings in this work have been pronounced by the most 
eminent artists in the world, superior to any hitherto | 
published. They possess in an eminent degree that clear- | 
ness of execution which is so invaluable in works de- | 
signed for popu.ar instruction. 

There is, moreover, another advantage which this work | 
has over any other now extant, and that. too, a very im- 
portant one. The seventh and last edition of the Ency 
clopedia Britannica was published in 1842, and has here- 
tofore divided favor with the Metropolitana, Rees’s, and the | 
— 





Ah. being very nearly ob<olete in matters of sci- 
ow the Britannica contains 500 quarto steel en- | 
gravings ; the Iconographic has 500 of larger size and su- 
perior execution. The price of the former has been 
Repucep te Two Hundred or more Dollars, whilst the 
latter may be put at just Twenty-five Dollars. 


We know of no work which bids fair to do more for the 
cause of popular education —Richmond Examiner. 


Full prospectuses to be had on application to 
any Bookseller in the United States. Subserip- 
tions received by all booksellers. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


PuBLISHER, 
n3 tf 2 Barclay street, N. Y. 
CTOBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Office 68 Wall Street — 
This Institution, during the month of October, 1849, has 
issued One Hundred and Thirty Policies, viz 





To Mechanics, . 35 To Students, P | 
Farmers, . - Teachers, 2 
Merchants, 18 Officers of U.S. 2 § 
Manufacturers, . 15 Mariners, « 
Clerks, 12 Laborers, . 8 
Shipmasters, 6 Ladies, ‘ ! 
Lawyers, : Other parties, 7 
Physicians, Lives insured, 130 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 


PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
Medical Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D., COR- 


NELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., in attendance at the office 


nlorf 





daily, from 12 to 1 o'clock, P.M. 


(WEARLY READY.) 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 BROADWAY, corner ANN sTReeET. 


NEW ENGLISH ‘TRANSLATIONS 


CALVIN’S WORKS, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Calvin Societn, 


And to be had of JOHN WILEY, New York, and his American Literary Agency, Paternoster 
Row, Lonpon ; and of J. W. MOORE, Chestnut Street, Patnapetpaia. 








1843 ) ROMANS.—TRACTS ON REFORMATION, Volume I. and II. é i Ist Issue. 
}ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Vols. L und Il. A % 
re} INSTITUTES, Vol. I HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS, Vol. IL a4 
INSTITUTES, Vol. I.—PSALMS, Vol. I i 4th “ 
1a45 § HARMONY OF EVANGELISTS. Vols. II, and Mt (tant) : : Sth “ 
UINSTITUTES, Vol. lI. (last.) and PSALMS, Vol. I ; : ; 6th “ 
jeqg § TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, Vols.I.and Il. : 7th “ 
; JOHN’S GOSPEL, Vol. L—PSALMS, Vol. IIL. : i 8th“ 
sar { MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. I! GENESIS, Vol, I. " F %h 
PSALMS, Vol IV., and JOHN'S GOSPEL, Vol. {1 (last.) , 10th 
gia | MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. LV —CORINTHIANS, Vol. I. lth « 
. 8 | PSAL MS, Vol. V. (last.)—EZEKIEL, Vol. 1 1th “ 
149) MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. V. (last) CORINTHIANS, Vol. Ht Gast) 13th“ 
| NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ROMANS.—TRACTS, Vol. Mth « 
In the Press—Next year’s erin 
reso ISAIAH, Vol. EZEKIEL, Vol. I (last. . ; : 15th“ 
JEREMIAH, Vol. L—GENESIS, Voi. IL. (last.) ; ; 16th“ 


The whole or any of the above years may be had at the Original cnet price of £1 (one pound British)’ 
and the Books delivered free of cost ia Loxpon. Names of Subscribers for the future years will be received as 
above; and itis requested that parties desirous of securing these valanble works will forward their Subscriptions 
w ithout delay. 

> Subscriptions are payable on the first day of January yearly, to Mr. Wizey and Mr. Moors, 
who will undertake to become responsible for the delivery of the volumes in New York or Philadel- 
phia, at the additional cost above the £1 per annum of freight, duty, and their commission, a smal! 
addition only, which will be made known on application to those gentlemen. D1&15. JI&F! 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 








Important Sale of Paintings. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


For many years known as “COLMAN’S GAL- 
LERY,” comprising Works of the highest Merit 
and great Value, will be Sold at Public 
Auction, without Reserve, 


On Frinay, the 14th December proximo, 


At the Store of Henry H. Leeds & Co., in Wall street. 
Catalogues will be prepared immediately, and the col- 
lection seen at the Store, No. 304 Broudway, until Wednes- 
day, 12th December. 
By order of the Assignee of W. A. Colman. 
ditt WM. A. GREENE, Agent. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


_—— an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
erent aes in po ve aie pomnees of Sg emarl 
w, Medicine, istory, Bi hy, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, ‘Chemistry, ‘hetany. Tarte 
American History, ete.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
taser are offered to the public at extremely Low 
rices 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be pont 
| executed. je9 6m 
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SPL 1850. JUST PUBLISHED. n 

ePLENOID ay RGLISH ANNUAL FOR In 5 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait 
| of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; 

BEAUTI E § | Library style, marbled edges, $12. 
OF THE THE WORKS 

OF 

COU R T OF QU EEN VICTO RI A.| BISHOP ENGLAND, 

With 14 super b Portraits, engraved by the best Artists. | Published under the Auspices and Immediate 
FROM DRAWINGS BY HAYTER. : ageenaenee of the 
Quarto. Richly bound cloth, full gilt, ornamented sides. Right Rey. Bishop Reynolds, 
THE SAME, 


THE PRESENT BISHOP UF CHARLESTON, 
With the Portraits colored in the most exquisite manner, with miniature-like softness, and superbly bound in Wwe has at great expense caused the Writings of his 
morocco, full gilt. | Illustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 
Gy” Orders from the Trade solicited. | This has been done with great care and labor, and the en- 

| tire matter is a in five large octavo volumes. 
BANGS, PLATT & Co., | 7 — : men Yoav — a not 
only to the Inquirer afterReligious Truth, but to the States- 
AGENTS FOR THE PUBLISHERS. pom | and to the Lawyer ier penees much that is worthy 
of their study, as well for the subject matter, as for the 
style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language 
which he used to embody the analytical deductions made 
) by his gigantic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of 
Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 


~ 





Le 


Also just received the following New Works: 


TURRETINO, INSTITUTIO THEOLOGI 2 ECLECTIC: Authore Francisco Turretino in Ecclesia et Academia . 

Gevenensi Pastore et 8. 8. Theologie Professore. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth extra. Se a. . oat in ent teens 
SLEEMAN'S RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. Splendidly illuminated | a ae 

Portrait and colored plates. 2 vols. rpyal 8vo. cloth. evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 


| others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 
KNIGHT’S STANDARD PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE. Illustrated by upwards of 1100 Engravings on wood. 7 | the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement 














vols. imperial 8vo. ‘— wore 2 ape with ome pleasure ; and 
ae . Pr D Ww _| they indulge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 
er mal TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE AND IN BRAZIL. With Maps and Pilates. the Writings ot one of the toed of gy te 
“ hurcbh ; and in relieving from an embarrassing respon- 
BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES ‘ sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through w hose labors 
. P " “aes a 1 and Agency these works are now presented to the public, 

Complete sets of the Standard Antiquarian, Classical, and Scientific Libraries. 


(> Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 


ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 
cited. 


Just Received. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—( New Series.) For Sale by Booksellers generally in the principal 


; Cities. 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Thirty Steel Portraits. | re 
Ist vol. ‘T'o be Complete in 8, issued monthly. J. poi taed & Co., Publishers, 
ALSO OF THE 178 Market street, Baltimore. 


STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 1 vol. In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap 8vo. 








LSO Recent New Issues—Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols, Plato’s Works, translated by Cary, 2 vols. Thucydides, | cloth gilt, 75 cts. 
translated by Dale, 2 vols. Humboldt's Cosmos, 2 vols. Roger of Wendover's Flowers of History, 2 vols. Chess | Christianit and the Ch ur h 
Players’ Companion, 1 vol. y cil. 
BANGS, PLATT & Co., | BY THE 
n24tf 204 Broapway, N.Y. | REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., 








| Author of “ Alethia,” “St. Ignatius and his First 
Companions,” “ Zenosius,” “Father Roland,” 


(IN PRESS.) 


| C., ete. 
P H | L O: A N E V A N G E L | A D; t,o is to trace Christianity and the 


world; to give a brief outline of the history of religion, as 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET.” it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 


R E P R E Ss E N T A T | Vv E M E N - a Ls ee | aes with me be mee gradu- 
: ally developing and becoming more bright until the “ rising 

Ww f the Ori high,” 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. he slate te aoaitadine of le cnalear sot on 


THE SECOND ADVENT; Cee See ated ak ee ee 


Or, What do the Scriptures Teach respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the | Well infidel w Christian ; such as Voltaire, Roussewu, 
udgment. 


A Tale of the Real and Ideal. | world; vogie and the same—from the beginning of the 


: Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c., &c., &c. The 
World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General J design of this work is a truly luminous one ; and is calcu- 





By ALPHEUS CROSBY lated to fill up a void in our English Catholic literature. 
Late Professor of Greek Literature in Dartmouth College. — " 
The above works are in course of speedy preparation, and will be published in afew days, by JUST PUBLISHED. 


In one volume cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 624 cts. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & C0. THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 


_, dt Ignatius, = 
B 0 § T 0 N T R A D E $ A L E bree ate A, j here ser “ave ae 


Rev. Farner Roruaan, Father General of the 
pr Company of Jesus. 


By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 777" " "stersc.fWineace Bite Bim Ber 


Boston, Nov. 8th, 1849. 











Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 
THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT F Liguori’s Preparation for Death ; 
Or Considerati the Eternal Maxims. 
REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE tetra ak of Mea 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, afoot M. LIGUORI, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. — Sungngtaenel tee taritin taliae a 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, ? Translated from the Italian, by a Catholic Clerzyman. 


UOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. tf ni7 tf 178 Market street, Baltimore. 
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THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKS OF Ary 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 
FOR 1849. 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER. 











OFFICERS FOR 1849. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, Presiveyt. | ANDREW WARNER, Corresronpine Secrerary. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., Recorpine Secretary. 





Committee of Management. 





GEORGE W. AUSTEN, JOHN P. RIDNER, ANDREW WARNER, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ~ BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, JOHN H. AUSTEN, 
WILLIAM B. DEEN, MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, FREDERICK A. COE, PHILIP HONE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES P. DALY, EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr.,*] ROBERT KELLY, WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
PLAN. 


Every Subscriber of FLVE DOLLARS is a Member of the Art-Union for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. 
The money thus obtained (after paying necessary expenses) is applied :— 

Finst.—To the production of one or more large and costly Original Engravings from an American painting, together with a set of outlines, or some other similar Work of Art. 
Of these Engravings every Member receives a copy for every Five Dollars paid by him. Every member also receives a full Illustrated Annual Report of the Proceedings 
&c., of the Institution, with a copy of the Monthly Bulletin issued by the Society, containing Catalogues of the Paintings, Records of the Proceedings, Pictorial [lustrations. 
aad much matter relating to the Fine Arts generally. These are distributed gratis to Subscribers. 

Seconv.— To the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture, Statuettes in Bronze, and Medals, by Native or Resident Artists. 

These Works of Art are publicly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art-Un‘on, till the annual meeting in December, when they are publicly distributed by lot among the 
members, each member having one share for every Five Dollars paid by him. Esch member is thus certain of receiving in return at least the value of the five dollars paid, 
and may, aiso, receive a Painting or other Work of Art of great value. 


Tarap.—The Institution keeps an office and free Picture Gallery, always open, well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the members in New York 
receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business of the Institution is transacted. 


Subscriptions and payments may be made to any of the Honorary Secretaries, or remitted to the Corresponding Secretary, and in this city to the Superintendent, at the Art- 
Union Rooms. 


All communications should be add d to the Corresponding Secretary. 


PRESENT POSITION. 


Since its organization in 1839 the American Art-Union has distributed 1297 Paintings, the work of American Artists, 40,096 Original Engravings from American Paintings, 
16,475 of Mr. Darley’s six outline U)ustrations of Rip Van Winkle, 700 Bronze Medals. [ts income from $5000 has reached 8),000. [ts annual distribution from seven works of 
Art costing about $2000 to 929 costing more than $50,000. Its 2000 works of Art distributed have been produced by 231 different artists residing in fifty towne in sixteen States 
and Territories from Maine to Louisiana, in Rome, Florence, Dusseldorf, Paris, and London. In 1839 there were only three Honorary Secretaries, there are now about 500 
20,000 copies of the Transactions of 1848 have been printed and distributed, and more than 67,000 copies of the six numbers of the Bulletin for 1849. At this stage of its progress 
the American Art Union offers for the present year the following 


INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


~~ The privileges now offered to subscribers are more valuable than they ever have been before. The chance of obtaining in the distribution a first class work is much better 
than it has been upon any previous year. ‘The number of high-cost paintings will be greater. ‘They will be more interesting in their subjects and more excellent in their execu- 
tion. Among them are two by Henry Peters Grav—the Wages of War and the Apple of Discord, for which the Association paid $2,000; the 4ttainder of Strafford. by 
Levutze, of which an etching is given in the Bulletin and the cost of which was $1,000; Mr. Huntinaton’s Maries at the Sepulchre, sold by the artist for $1200, and 
works by Duranp, Epwonps, Warre, Doventy, Wenzver, Rornermen, the average price of which was $600. Besides these are numerous works worth from $100 to $500, 
besides a great number of smaller sketches, some of them by the most distinguished artists, and excellent specimens of their stvie and manner. There are also to be included in 
the distribution a beautiful bust in Marble by Brown, twenty statuettes in bronze by the same distinguished artist, full of spirit and grace, and two hundred and fifty medals of 
Trambull, by Waienr, universally considered to be the best as yet executed by that gentleman. Every subscriber will be entitled toa copy of Smicure's large line engraving of 
Youth, being the second of Coue’s series of the Voyage of Life. and also to a set of six etchings in outline by Darwev. illustrating Mr. Irvine's Legend of the Sl Hollow, 
which it may be confidently predicted will secure the general admiration of the community and a still larger measure of fame than their author bas yet received. e desire to 
remind all who intend to subscribe the present year, to do so immepiaTELy, as the operations of the Committee will be greatly retarded and the interest of the members preju- 
diced by any delay in this duty. 


The List of Paintings already purchased for Distribution 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING AMONG OTHERS. 





™ Ry DURAND—The Giant of the Valley, Landscape, Sunset, Pastoral Landscape ; by HUNTINGTON, Swiss Scenery, Coast Scene near Newport, A Mother and Child, 
Sunset, Moonlight, A Swiss Lake, Coast Scene, Sunset, A Monntain Scene, An Alpine Gorgo, A Waterfall, A Mediterranean Coast Scene, The Environs of Rome, St. Mary and 
other Holy Women at the Sepulchre; by F. W. EDMONDS, Gil Bias and the Archbishop; by G. A. BAKER, Othello relating the Story of his Life, Expectation, ‘Twilight 
Musing; by KENSETT, View of Mansfield Mt., Vermont, Winter Sports, View on the Lake of Nemi; A DEAS, Landscape ; 4 HINCKLEY, Cattle, Spaniels and Sea 
Fow!; by H. EASTMAN, O-ho-k1-pe, an Indian Hunter, Sississiton Chief, Medicine Dance, Sioux [ndians, Squaw Playing Ball on the Prairie, Baffalo Hunt; by DOUGHTY, 
View on Long Island, View near Huntington, A Peep at the Hudson, Study from Nature, Landscape Composition, Moonlight on Long Island, View on the Hudson, Lake Scene, 
The Old Mill, Catskill Mountain House, Susquehannah Scenery ; by OSGOOD, The Sailor Boy, Petrarch’s Laura; by RANNEY, Dack Shooters, a Rabbit Hunter; by 
CRANCH, View from Sorrento, [taly, Recollections of Southern [taly ; by DUGGAN, The Vacant Chair ; by HAVELL, View of Lake Winipiseogee ; by WHITE, Luther's 
Vow, Last Moments of Luther, Bunyan’s Vision of the Cross; by WHITRIDGE, Scene on the Juniata; by RICHARDS, French Broad River, Lake George, Homestead, 
Glimpse of Lake George ; by ROTHERMEL, Judgment Scene from the Merchant of Venice; by MISS BORCHARD, Peasant Girl from Neptano, Italian Peasant Mother, An 
Italian Flower Girl; by CULVERHOUSE, Interior by Candlelight, View near Rotterdam, Market Place in Holland, Rivers in the Low Country, Country Fair, Belgium, Sche- 
vening ; by CROPSEY, New Hampshire Scenery, Capri—Bay of Naples; by FLAGG, The [atercepted Letter; by SCHWARTZE, Young Vintager of the Moselle, ‘Two Heads 
of Monks, Norma: by G. H. HALL, Rembrandt Painting, Othello, The Levee, Wandering Musicians, Morning, Looking Seaward ; by CHURCH, Above the Ciouds at Sunrise, 
Evening after a Storm, View in Pittsford, Vt., the Plegue of Darkeess; by MAY, Haroldin the House of Hilda, the idess, Ophelia ; by MISS ANNIE DANIELS, Rose 
Bradwardine ; by W. LIBBY, The Message, The Match Boy; by PEALE, Leaving Home; by ZAHNER. German Children, Group of Peasant Children: by BIRCH, Marine 
View ; by LOUIS LANG, the Venetian Bride; by BRUCKMAN, The Duke and the Blacksmith; by FISHER, Itslian Peasant Child ; by A. CHAPPELL, The Strolling 
Minstrels, The Tinker ; by MATTESON, Now or Never; by W. C. SANDERS, Jephtha’s Daughter; by ALLEN SMITH, Jr., Leisure Hours; by KOHLER, Portrait of the 
Distant Lover; by W. GOGSWELL, Gold Fish; by W. WOTHERSPOON, House of John Knox; by J. B. STEARNS, Fish, André and Arnold; by BINGHAM, Country 
Politician, Watching the Cargo, 8t. Louis Wharf, Raftsmen on the Ohio; by WENZLER, Views of Great Barrington ; INNESS, View in Berkshire Co., The Old Mill 
by CAFPERTY, Rockland Lake; Landscapes, by GRUNEWALD, GERRY, HARTWICK, HARTING, HUBBARD, A. RICHARDSON, ODDIE, BOUTELLE, LEONORI, 
McCONKEY, THOMPSON, GIFFORD, W. R. MILLER, WHITLEY, CHARLES BAKER, ROSENBOOM, HART, J, G. PORTER, J. L. MOR'TON, 8S. L. GERRY, T. 
BURTON ; by8. F. B. MORSE, Pifferari, Brigand Alarmed ; by GIGNOUX, Winter Scenery, Mountain Pass in America, Sketch from Nature, American Winter Scene ; by 
GLASS, Lronsides— A New Pilgrim at an Old Shrine, A Royal Party at a Ferry, A Free Companion, A Day Dream, The Secret Discovered ; by J. WEBER, View near Constan- 
tinople; by W. E. WEST, The Present, Cupid and tee by NAHL, Spanish Lady, Turkish Ladies at the Bath; by WENDEROTH, Le Cirque Frangais, Groom and 
Horses ; by Mrs SPENCER, Thoughts on a Flower, Youth and Age; by BONFLELD, The Abandoned Ship, Beating down Channel ; b TERRY, Roman Girl Bathing; by 
RUTHERFORD. Jack the Giant Killer; by GRAY, The Apple of Discord, The Wages of War; by LEUTZE, The Attainder of Stra § 


=a 1 ADDITIONS are constantly being made to this List with the progress of the Subscription. It is confidently expected that the number of 
Works of Art, Statues, Paintings, Medals, Bronzes, &c., to be distributed the present year, will reach the number of ONE THOUSAND. nlitf 
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A NOVEL BY A 








NEW 





AUTHOR. 


eoereereeeeeeaeee_e73<ocor enc ee PD ~~ 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Publish, this Week. 


T H E 


OI iskek Bes 


A. 3 0 ¥ 3 


Octavo. Twenty-five Cents. 


« Atonce a passionate and a philosophical love-story. * * * The impression left at 
the conclusion is that of remarkable power on the part of the author—great capacity 
for intensity of feeling—high intellectual attributes—discrimination alike in the internal 
and external world, and an earnest rather than a subtle imagination.”—Colburn’s New 
Monthly. 

“ The book is charming. It is written with deep earnestness,'and pervaded by a noble 


and loving philosophy; while in giving form to her conceptions the writer evinces at 
once @ fine and subtle imagination, and that perception of minute characteristics which 


AN ENGLISH-L 


gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor does she want the power to re- 
lieve her more serious view by one of genial and well-directed humor.”"—Atheneum. 

“ A tale of intense passion, powerfully written, evidently by one whose acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the human heart, with its infirmities and its inconsistencies, is 
‘ong and deep.’’—John Bull. 

* [tis a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, of the book before us, viz, in 
terms of high and cordial praise."— Weekly News. 

Pc alga novel. * * * * Noclass of readers will be disappointed.”—Literary 
azette. 


ATIN 








LEXICON. 


FOUNDED ON THE GERMAN-LATIN DICTIONARY OF DR. CHARLES ERNEST GEORGES. 
By Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. anp Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


First American Edition, carefully Revised, and containing a 


copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the Best Sources. 


By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 


“ The present work will be found to supply a desideratum that has long been felt by 
the classical student. The preface of the English editors shows the various sources 
whence they have culled their materials; while an examination of the volume itself 
will convince any one how successfully they have accomplished the object which they 
pro to themselves in preparing it. We bave had, in fact, no work before this, on 
the same subject, in the English language, at all deserving of being compared with the 
present one, and it is to be hoped that the wretched compilations which have hitherto 
been used will be now completely discarded. No teacher, indeed, can retain them 


provement of his pupils. In preparing the present edition for the press, numerous cor- 
rections have been silently made in the body of the work, and various improvements 
introduced, all tending to make the volume a still more useful one. What will be found, 
however to give the American edition a decided advantage over the English work, is 
the Dictionary of Proper Names, which is wanting in the latter."—Eztract from the 
Preface of the American Editor. 


| after this, who is conscientious in his vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the im- 


IT 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
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ner in which every event is brought to the reader is astonishing. One actually thinks, 
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